led, there were only Morning Commun- 
ions. 

We can fully honor the saints and 
martyrs on their days by having Eve- 
ning Prayer, with hymns, an address, or 
a sermon. The people will like this. No 
breakdown of our devotional discipline 
will occur. We need not look to modern 
Romanism for a lead. Let us be true to 
ourselves, 

H. J. MAINWARING 
WOLLASTON, MASS. 


> ON ‘HEALTH OF THE NATION’ 


_ Regarding Christian Interpretation 
in your March 6 issue: Socialized medi- 
cine is a purely political, not a religious, 
issue, and is I daresay a concept to 
which the great majority of Episco- 
palians are opposed. Why, then, should 
your magazine, which is presumably the 
official expression of the Church’s view- 
point, publish this item of outspoken 
propaganda in favor of socialized medi- 
cine? . . . It should be the function of 
the Church to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion on purely political questions on 
which its members can—and do—differ 
radically, and confine itself purely to 
religious matters. 

L. J. HAMMACK, JR. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


> After all, is the Government supposed 
to regulate our lives so that we have 
sufficient money to pay the doctor, pay 
the grocer, and then pay the mortician? 
M. HAYWOOD 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


& Get away from your desk for a while 
and drive around the country. You will 
not then be so blind. You will see shack 
after shack (and I mean shack) with 
television antennas on the roof, fine cars 
parked outside. Why do people live in 
shacks and have such luxuries? Why do 
people always have enough money to 
be in taverns or bars drinking when 
they should be at home caring for their 
families? Because life is being made so 
easy for them that they no longer have 
to assume their proper responsibilities. 
They now say they can throw away 
their money because no matter what 
they need the government will take care 
of them. And that, Mr. Editor, is so- 
cialism. 

(MRS.) LOIS G. 0’ HARROW 


(ED. Note: Christian Interpreta- 
tion merely agreed with the Presi- 
dent that the huge size of the present 
medical bill in this country, so inade- 
quately covered by insurance, is a 
serious social problem. It is not in 
our judgment a political problem un- 
less foolish and irrational prejudices 
make it so. Christian Interpretation 
speculated rather tentatively that it 
may not prove possible to solve this 
particular problem without group in- 
surance on a _ nation-wide basis. 
People who call a policy of this kind 
socialism simply do not know what 
socialism means. A community is not 
a chaos of self-regarding individuals, 
but a fraternity of men each of whom 
is his brother’s keeper. They may 
properly decide to do some things 
separately, but they may also decide 

to do some things together. Success- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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and the Triennial 
Episcopal Convention 


United —the nation’s number 
one coast-to-coast airline, offers 
many outstanding advantages in 
travel to Hawaii, including the 
only service on DC-7 Mainliners, 
the nation’s newest and fastest 
airliners. 

De luxe First Class service 
from 80 principal cities across 
the country, provides the ulti- 


mate in speed and comfort, with 
delicious full-course meals 
especially prepared by United’s 
own European-trained chefs. 
Optional alternate routes permit 
you to go one way, return 
another—visiting additional 
cities at no increase in fare. 
Available. also, is an economical 
half-fare family plan. 


Thrifty Air Coach, too...offering first rate service 
while saving a third of the first class fare. All flights provide the 
extra comfort of wide aisles and roomy 2-abreast seating on big 


4-engine Mainliners.® 


There’s a difference when you 


travel in the Mainliner manner. 


AIR LINES 


z 


“> bout SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 


From reveille to taps Northwestern cadets enjoy unusual 
opportunities for a well-balanced education. They grow men- 
tally, physically, spiritually; they develop habits of personal 
neatness and self-discipline, cooperation and team-work. 

Northwestern admits only boys of high character and good 
promise. The Academy’s standards are high. Her graduates 
are to be found in our country’s leading colleges. The small, 
select enrollment provides close classroom supervision, indi- 
vidual encouragement, counsel and advice. The faculty is 
always on hand to help the cadet when help is needed. 

Although secondary to the Academy’s scholastic work, the 
military program has a vital part in the development of young 
men of high ideals and unselfish purposes. Northwestern has 
earned the honor school rating of the Department of the Army. 
Cadets qualify for either the Junior or Senior R.O.T.C. pro- 

ram. 
: Every cadet participates in the Academy’s athletic program. 
Football, soccer, basketball, skating, skiing, track, tennis, base- 
ball, swimming, sailing, water skiing give year ’round oppor- 
tunities for sportsmanship and fun. 

Northwestern is proud of its Christian tradition. Cadets 
study the Holy Scripture and participate in daily chapel sery- 
ices. They become aware, in the work-a-day routine of the 
school, that Christian principles must influence every decision, 


Northwestern cadets learn cooperation and establish 
habits of personal neatness as they prepare their room 
for daily inspection. 


govern every choice. 


7 


Information can be obtained from the Headmaster, 


155 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘‘Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


HOWE MIILTARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demie goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H.S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For cataleg write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School 
and Hlementary Boys and Girls. 
Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games, Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D., Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dramat- 
ics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879, 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 
2 


San Antonio, Texas 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E., Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades 9 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425 
acres. Three miles from the University of 
the South. 


Address—The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL e For Girls 
Tappahannock, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A boarding school along the banks 
of a river. 
Grades 7 through 12. College Prep. 
Moderate Cost 


Viola H. Woolfolk, M.A., Headmistress 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal ) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 


building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


KINGSWOOD-CRANBROOK 


Thorough college preparation. General courses. 
Boarding, grades 9-12; Day, grades 7-12. 50 
acres on lake near Detroit. Unusual opp. in 
arts, handicrafts, sciences, music, drama, 
sports, typing. 


Catolog: address 143 Cranbrook Road 
Bioomfield Hills, Michigan 


LASELL. . 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


. a two-year college for women. Ten miles 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 


ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 


Caroline Pardue, Headmistress 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 


Mass. 


Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. . 


Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 

of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, AM. 10600 Preston Rd, 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum, C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


NORTHWESTERN Muirary ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum, Small classes (average: 

students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Ohi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee, Senior ROTO basic. 


All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


155 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 
Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, as achieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 
DEPARTMENT 189-C 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


New catalog available illustrat- 
ing lighting fixtures @ stained 
glass @ vestments @ genuine 
bells @ other church crafts. 


studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. 


FOAM RUB BER 
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Filled with: foum 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 
velour. 


——— 
——— 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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ful experiments in several other coun- 
tries suggest that medical care may 
possibly be one of the burdens which 
it is best for a free and democratic 
people to decide to shoulder together. 
At all events, the possibility is worth 
considering. Neither Christian In- 
terpretation nor ECnews can accept 
for one moment the view that be- 
cause we are an organ of opinion in 
the Church we must remain neutral 
above all political, economic and so- 
cial controversies. We have rejected 
this view before and we must reject 
it again every time it presents it- 
self.) 


> FOR THE RECORD ... 


. ..- 1 want to call your attention to 
the first paragraph of the article on 
Page 7 of HCnews, March 20, and to 
the fact that 98 out of 99 dioceses and 
missionary districts met their expecta- 
tions, but only 82 of the 99 dioceses 
and districts met their quotas. In many 
cases there is a considerable difference 
between the assigned quota and the 
amount that they report they ‘expect 
to pay.” The record for 1954 is an out- 
standing one, but not as good as the 
first paragraph indicates. 

JAMES E. WHITNEY 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> ‘PEOPLE ARE STILL PEOPLE... 


One appreciates Dr. Casserley’s moti- 
vation in his column on socialized medi- 
cine (HCnews, March 6), and agrees 
that the physical health of the nation 
is a major matter of concern. 

If the practice of medicine consisted 
of doling out aspirin tablets like the 
social security program mails out 
checks, then socialized medicine might 
be splendid. The diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease can be done neither by 
an IBM-marked check nor by law. The 
human touch is all-essential and effec- 
tive medical practice embraces many 
human elements. Relegating- medicine 
to the area of a governmental agency 
destroys the human touch. It is the 
nature of agencies to live by the book, 
not by humane considerations. 

Does Dr. Casserley assume that medi- 
cine administered from Washington 
would “supply the nation with complete 
health coverage . and enable the 
health agencies to pursue their humane 
purposes with maximum efficiency?” 
Maximum efficiency is not the usual rule 
for government agencies. And are we to 
think that in areas which now practice 
discrimination, this would magically 
disappear and everyone would get the 
same excellent treatment? I doubt it. 
People are still people, and people run 
agencies. 

The socialization of medicine would 
be a great leap forward in our progress 
toward mediocrity. Leveling by fiat un- 
fortunately tends down. 

To discuss socialized medicine, how- 
ever, is good. The public is made to 
think of it as a public problem. And the 
threat of it will make the medical pro- 
fession help achieve the desired situa- 
tion. 

(MRS.) JANE THOMAS 
MAUI, HAWAII 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enjoy the Vista-Dome 
North Coast Limited 


en route to 


HAWAII 


Episcopalians planning to attend 
the 1955 convention of the Church 
in Honolulu next September are in- 
vited to enjoy the thrilling scenery 
of the American Northwest from the 
luxurious WVista-Dome cars of the 
Coast Limited. 
Take advantage of the circle route 
privileges available on_ railroad 
tickets and include both the Pacific 
Northwest and California; no extra 
cost for rail fare from cities east 
of Chicago—only slightly higher 
from other points. 

_ For help in planning your trip, 
including a free map of Honolulu 
with information about principal 


streamlined North 


points of interest and just how to 
reach 
address 


them economically, please 


V. L. BeDell 
Northern Pacific Railway 
630 Fifth Ave., Room 534 

New York 20, N. Y. 


CUTHBERTSON 
Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


give you finest quality 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50% 


If you have in your church women who like 
to sew, these new CUT-OUT KITS for chasu- 
bles, superfrontals, markers, stoles, albs, 
etc., can fill your vestment needs at almost 
half the price of custom-tailored vestments 
—yet give you the quality materials and 
beauty for which Cuthbertson ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments are distinguished. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow in- 
structions included. Send today for your 
FREE copy of illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 


q J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. A 
2013 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Please send me your FREE Catalog of Cut-Out ! 
Kits. EC-5-15-5 | 
| Name of Your Church..... ee ee | 
| Your Namen | 
| Your Address... se 
L City seeker. Zone.. State... 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y 


Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Ameri¢a 


THE 1955 CONFERENCE 
OF THE PROVINCE OF WASHINGTON 


will be held at 


Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 


JUNE 12-18, 1999 
Theme: Redemption For Modern Men 


—LEADER— 


The Very Rev. James A. Pike, J.S.D., 
D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
The Divine, New York City. 


—CHAPLAIN— 


The Rev. John M. Krumm, Ph.D., Chap- 
lain, Columbia University, New York 


City. 


Registrations Close May 25th 


For information & programs write Mrs. Clarence I. Benson, Port Deposit, Md. 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
CAL EXPENSE PROTECTION 


Service as 
Also for Day Camps 


f Write for Details 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


SINCE 
LEADING 
DESIGNERS 


and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
GHE PAYRE-SPIERS FRY 
+ SGUDOS ine. + FED 


tH 
nl 


HILDEBRAND 


Weathorproofing 


Brick and Stone Pointing 
— Water proofing — 


91 WOOD STREET 
Valley 3-1615 


Uy) 
48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 12,N. J. ML@ntol| 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


p> EXCHANGING PARISHES 


Would any priest-readers be inter- 
ested in making a sabbatical year ex- 
change with the Rev. John Selwyn 
Taborn, vicar of Hook, Surbiton, Sur- 
rey, beginning in September or October, 
1955? His interest in such an exchange 
came to my attention because I com- 
pleted one with another English clergy- 
man in 1947-8. It was such a lasting 
benefit to both of us, our families and 
our parishes that I am eager to encour- 
age similar exchanges. p ; 

In my case the two families paid their 
own travel costs, but exchanged par- 
ishes, rectories, automobiles and _sti- 
pends. We both found we could get along 
on each other’s stipend... From the 
first Sunday in my English parish I 
was made to feel completely at home 
and could function effectively as the 
parson in the parish and community 
through the whole church year. The 
same was true of the English rector in 
the American parish. Attendance and 
financial support increased. My chil- 
dren, then 17, 15 and 12, say their year 
in England was the best experience I 
ever gave them. 

Since then there have been several 
full year exchanges, all of them so far 
as I know very successful. Our General 


Convention in 1949 voted its encourage-. 


ment of such ventures. Summer ex- 
changes have been, of course, much 


more frequent and are valuable. But. 


the full year is many, many times more 
valuable. 

Mr. Tabor is a graduate of Keble 
College, Oxford, and of Wells Theologi- 
cal College. He has had a varied and 
successful career particularly in pre- 
senting Christian teaching through 
films. He is officiating chaplain to the 
Royal Air Force station in the Parish. 
He has a wife and three boys, 10, 6 
and 2. 

The Parish of Hook, created in 1838, 
is 12 miles southwest of London, in the 
“green belt,” with a staff of a Church 
Army sister and two layreaders. There 
is a Church day school with 320 children. 
The car is an Austin 1953 convertible 
coupe with heater. The stipend, well 
above average, amounts to about 750 
pounds. The vicarage has two acres of 
orchard and garden. 

Each man would naturally conform 
to the churchmanship in the other’s par- 
ish, which in Hook is broad. 

Anyone interested should write Mr. 
J. S. Taborn, Hook Vicarage, Surbiton, 
Surrey, England. I envy him his oppor- 
tunity! 

(THE REV.) BRADFORD YOUNG 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


> RE: CHURCH’S NAME 


.... It would seem as if we had al- 
most every suggestion and argument 
that could be made, and through it all 
one thing stands out very clearly—that 
there are a great many of us to whom 
the present legal title is definitely dis- 
tasteful, and we are by no means all of 
us Anglo-Catholics or Anglo-Romans. 
It is also clear that none of us may hope 
that the word “Catholic” will be added 


to the title or substituted for the word | 
“Protestant.” Practically every church- | 


man believes that the Church is Catho- 
lic, even if only “in a way,” as one priest 


explained to a Roman Catholic friend 
of mine. 


Throughout the United States, as well 
as in Scotland, the Church is known tra- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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| BACKSTAGE | DURING the last 
ten months a great 
deal has been said throughout the Church 
about General Convention being held in 
Hawaii this coming September. Now, as 
one moves about the 
Church, the things be- 
ing said have taken 
on a great difference; 
people generally are 
enthusiastic, and the 
enthusiasm is unques- 
tionably mounting. As 
people have grasped 
the vision of the good 
that can come from 
the Church meeting in 
an overseas mission- 
ary district, the very 
complexion of the 
Church’s thinking has 
changed. 

Even though much has been written 
and published about the Church in the 
Islands, the great percentage of it has 
been in the present tense with very little 
of the colorful history of the Church hav- 
ing been made known. We are altering 
that situation in this issue, being priv- 
ileged to publish an article by Andrew 
Forest Muir who is a native of, and pres- 
ently a resident of, Houston. “Mr. Muir 
once taught at the Iolani School in Hon- 
olulu where General Convention will 
meet. More recently he was assistant 
professor of history at Daniel Baker Col- 


Mr. Muir 
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lege. And he has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the Historical Magazine. 

WHILE THE WHOLE CHURCH may 
not have known about it, Dora Chaplin, 
earlier this year, had two post-polio op- 
erations at Presbyte- 
rian Hospital, New 
York City, which nec- 
essitated weeks of 
convalescence. She is 
now back on the firing 
line, and her first trip 
since the successful 
operations was to To- 
ledo, Ohio, at the end 
of April, where on the 
30th she spoke to a 
community gathering 
of adults, under the 
heading ‘What The 
Younger Generation 
Is Asking,’ the subject of the popular 
feature she has done for so many months 
for ECnews. On Sunday, May 1, she 
preached at a joint service of Toledo 
Episcopal churches held at Trinity, where 
at the 11 A.M. service young members 
presented mite boxes. That night, Mrs. 
Chaplin returned to Trinity to speak be- 
fore a combined youth gathering. 
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Watkiki Hotels 


Waikiki's newest and most luxurious 
beach resort. Many activities of the 58th 
Convention will be held at the REEF 
making this hotel the choice of 

hundreds of discriminating delegates. 
Twin-bedded doubles $10 and $16 daily. 


Hawati 


The REEF Hotel 


Waikiki’s most popular hotel. 

Ideally located for all convention 
activities. The Edgewater is adjacent 

to the REEF Hotel and has its own 
sparkling fresh water swimming pool and 


The Edgewater 


lovely lanai guest rooms. Twin-bedded 
doubles $10 and $14 daily. 


Budget-priced companion hotel to the 
REEF and the Edgewater. Comfortable 
hotel and apartment accommodations 
which are perfect for family groups. 
Centrally located in Waikiki in a beautiful 
two-acre palm grove. Double units— 

. $8 daily. 


The Islander Hotel 
and Cottages 


ROY C. KELLEY HOTELS 


Do it yourself ? 


In this do-it-yourself age you can save money in many 
ways — if you have the plans, the time, energy and a mod- 
erate amount of skill. 

But there are still many important activities that require 
far too much knowledge and training for the average per- 
son to tackle alone . . . like the building of a sound life 
insurance program. Here do-it-yourself can mean dollars 
iost instead of dollars saved. 

It takes professional help to turn the complex structure 
of life insurance policies, their benefits, investment and 


tax values to your advantage. And this is just the kind of 
help Church Life was organized to give you — impartially 
and without obligation. 

If you are actively serving the Church beyond the call 
of membership alone, you are invited to send for our 
Information Sheet. Do it today. 


@ Church // Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place « New York 5, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) lg 
ditionally as the Episcopal Church, and ~ 
most of us are content to be known’ 
simply as Episcopalians. If one may be ~ 
permitted to refer to one’s own experi- 
ence, I did not enter the Church until 
I was in my freshman year in the Uni- 
versity. Of the one instruction which i 
received before Confirmation (there was 
none before Baptism), I can recall only 
two things—that Henry the Eighth did 
not found the Church of England and 
that the official name of the Church was 
Protestant Episcopal. I had never heard 
it so called... It was rather a relief to 
learn that Henry was not our founder, 
as I had been taught in school, although 
I had been prepared to accept even him; 
but I was not pleased with the term 
“protestant”... 

All Episcopalians should realize that 
we owe a great deal to the Reformation, 
but our chief glory must always be in 
the fact that the Anglican Communion 
is historically and doctrinally a part of 
the Holy Catholic Church which we con- 
fess in the creeds: It would be difficult 
to find one who would deny this. Our 
Protestantism is incidental; our Cath- 
olicity is fundamental. ; 

There are some, no doubt, who also 
glory in their Protestantism, but it 
scarcely seems fair that they should be 
permitted to hold on to a title which no 
longer has the meaning that it had, 
when it was adopted as an act of ex- 
pediency by our forefathers, and is so 
distasteful to so many of their brethren, 
who feel that it fails to describe accu- 
rately the Church. 

It would seem that they should either 
consent to the insertion of ‘‘Catholic” 
into the legal title of the Church (which 
this writer is not suggesting) or agree 
to allow “Protestant” to be dropped offi- 
cially as it has been in practice by al- 
most all of us, themselves included. 

(THE REV.) BRUCE VY. REDDISH 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


> SEGREGATION COMMENTS 


When the General Convention of the 
Church gathers in Honolulu it is hoped 
that it will be an act of present witness 
in this modern world that under the 
Fatherhood of God all men are brothers. 
That His Church believes it and intends 
to live it here and now. 

If the extent of our witness is limited 
to a corporate protest against segrega- 
tion on the basis of color it will be in- 
complete and inadequate. We could send 
delegations from the dioceses—to the 
extent that our General Convention will 
not even be a feeble protest against the 
many forms of segregation with which | 
we are all too familiar. Our clergy and | 
communicants of Spanish - American, 
Puerto Rican, Japanese-American and | 
Indian heritage ought to be represented. | 
No delegation ought to be “mono- | 
crome”—all ‘High Churchmen’ or all || 
‘Low Churchmen,’ all ‘Big Urban Rec- | 
tors’ and no ‘Rural Priests-in-Charge’. | 
We know — without any exception — 
what ought to be done if we would have | 
a truly representative General Conven- |) 
tion. Let us not stand against just one || 
expression of segregation, but against |) 
all of them. 
(THE REV.) CUTHBERT PRATT || 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Can There be a Christian Nation? 


FRIENDLY and sympathetic reader of this col- 

umn has sent me an interesting letter raising 
the question whether there is or can be any such 
thing as a ‘Christian nation’. 

“T do not find in the Scriptures,” he writes, “that 
Jesus Christ or the early Church had any expecta- 
tion that there would ever be any such thing as a 
Christian nation. They depicted the Christian 
Church as a small (and persecuted) minority.” 


He then adds, more questionably: “If there 
were today any Christian nation, governed by 
Christ’s teachings, it would have no Army and 
Navy (or hydrogen bombs).” 


His letter thus raises two questions: (1) Has the 
phrase ‘a Christian nation’ any real meaning; and 
(2) would a Christian nation necessarily be a paci- 
fist nation? 

Certainly neither the New Testament nor the 
early Church thought in terms of a world organized 
into separate independent nations such as we now 
live in. The independent, sovereign nation-state is 
a comparatively recent development, having a his- 
tory that stretches back no further than the break 
up of the middle ages in Europe some five or six 
hundred years ago. The great political reality of 
New Testament times and during the early cen- 
turies of Church history was the Roman Empire, 
which embraced many different nations and races 
in one vast political unit. 


The New Testament and the early Church knew 
something about nationalism, but the nationalism 
they knew was the religious exclusiveness of the 
Jews—who lumped all non-Jews together as 
Gentiles—and the cultural exclusiveness of the 
Greeks — for whom all non-Greeks were set aside 
as barbarians. 


The interesting thing is that in the time of the 
New Testament and the early Church neither the 
Jews nor the Greeks were politically independent, 
self-governing peoples. Both in the New Testament 
and in the early Church the religious nationalism 
of the Jews and the cultural nationalism of the 
Greeks were clearly and decisively rejected. 

The attitude of the New Testament and the early 
Church towards the Roman Empire, however, is 
rather more ambiguous. On the one hand the em- 
pire was for a considerable period the persecutor 
of the Church and so we find her depicted as “Baby- 
lon, the great harlot, drunken with the blood of the 
saints.” Yet St. Paul was proud of his Roman cit- 
izenship and appealed confidently to Roman law and 
Roman power to protect him against the persecut- 
ing zeal of Jewish religious nationalism. 

There is plenty of evidence that the early Chris- 
tians admired the universality of the Roman Em- 
pire, and felt that there was a real kinship between 
the comprehensive spirit of a world-wide empire 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


Dyas: 


V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


and the ‘Catholic’ character of the world-wide 
Church and the universal faith. 

After the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, 
Christian men began almost at once to think in 
terms of a great Christian empire. Of course, so 
long as the persecutions lasted such a dream was 
impossible, but the speed with which men turned 
toward such an idea the moment it had become pos- 
sible suggests that even during the earlier period 
there was some spiritual preparation for it. 


The evidence at least suggests that early Chris- 
tianity really preferred the idea of universal 
empire, gathering men of many nations and races 
into one political unit in the idea of the separated 
and independent nation. 


This strong preference continued at least until 
the zenith of the middle ages, and in the twentieth 
century the strong Christian support aroused in 
many quarters by projects like the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations, and various schemes 
for world-federation and world-government, sug- 
gests that the Christian mind — when it is most true 
to its Christian background and instincts — still 
tends to move in the same direction. 

For the Christian this world is one world because 
it is God’s world, and this human race is one human 
race because its members are God’s chosen and 
God’s children. From this point of view national 
and racial distinctions are looked upon as more or 
less artificial and man-made, if only because we are 
compelled to acknowledge that before the throne of 
God they are entirely meaningless. Can we really 
allow ideas which we must all acknowledge to be 
meaningless in the presence of God to become par- 
ticularly meaningful for us the moment we escape 
from or forget about the presence of God? 


If something has no meaning before God, then 
surely it can have no real meaning anywhere, for 
whether we are aware of it or not, the truth is 
that we are always in the presence of God. That 
which is meaningless before God is in the last 
resort meaningless everywhere and all the time. 


On the other hand, once the sovereign independ- 
ent, separated nation has emerged as a historical 
reality, even though it may be only a transitory one, 
the Christian must say something positive about it 
and adopt a prophetic attitude towards it. The myth 
of the tower of Babel suggests that the division of 
mankind into separate nations and races is a kind 
of punishment inflicted upon man because of his 
sins. Nevertheless, since we are sinners we have to 
learn to live creatively in a world conditioned by 
the consequences of our sins. 


The clear duty of the Christian and the Chris- 
tian Church in the modern nation is to convert 
the citizens of the nation in which they find them- 
selves. Thus, whether they believe in the concept 
of the Christian nation or not, they can hardly 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan; P. provincial; N, national) 


DATE LOCATION EVENT 
Sun. Everywhere (N) ROGATION SUNDAY and 
May 15 Rural Life Sunday. 
Chicago (D) Church Club annual meeting. 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. 
May 15- Avon Park, Fla. (D) Daughters of the King Assem- 
17 bly. Camp Wingmann. 
Waring, Texas (D) Clergy conference. Camp 
Capers. 
May ae Everywhere (N) ROGATION DAYS. 
yee 
May 16- Jamestown, N. Dak. (D) Woman’s Aux. annual meet- 
ilyé ing. 
Long Beach, Calif, (D) Clergy conference on New 
Curriculum. Speaker: Rev. David 
R. Hunter. Lafayette Hotel. 
Tues. Providence, R. I. (D) Annual convention. Cathedral 
May 17 of St. John. 
Hartford, Conn. (D) Annual convention, Christ 
Church Cathedral. 
Garden City, L. I. (D) Annual convention. Cathedral 
of Incarnation. 
Batavia, N. Y. (D) Annual convention. St. 
James’ Church. : 
May 17- Roanoke, Va. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
18 Church. 
Scranton, Pa. (D) Woman’s Aux. annual meet- 
ing. St. Luke’s Church. 
Iron Mountain, Mich. (D) Annual convention. Holy 
Trinity Church. 
Jamestown, N. Dak. (D) Annual convention. Grace 
Church. 
May 17- Waring, Texas (DV) Woman’s Aux. conference. 
20 Camp Capers. 
May 18 Springfield, Mass. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
Church Cathedral. 
Portland, Me. (D) Annual convention. Cathedral 
Church of St. Luke. 
St. Louis, Mo. (D) Woman’s Aux. annual meet- 
ing. Christ Church Cathedral. 
Thurs. Everywhere ASCENSION DAY. 
May 19 
May 20- Richmond, Va. (P) Province 3 laymen’s training 
22 course. Roslyn Conference Cen- 
ter, 
Waring, Texas (D) Episcopal Churchmen’s Assoc, 
Camp Capers. 
Pollack, La. (D) Spring retreat for women. 
Speaker: Bishop Gresham Mar- 
mion. Hardtner Conference Cen- 
ter. 
Granbury, Texas (D) Woman’s Aux. retreat. Camp 
Crucis. 
Sat. Green Lake, Wis. (D) Laymen’s Spring conference. 
May 21-22 Baptist Assembly. 
Sun. Seattle, Wash. (D) Annual convention. St. Mark’s 
May 22-23 Cathedral. 
Mon. Germantown, Pa. (D) Woman’s Aux, annual meet- 
May 23 ing. Calvary Church. 
Harrisburg, Pa. (D) Laymen’s dedication service, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral. 
May 23- Washington, D. C. College of Preachers clergy con- 
27 ference. Lecturer: Rey. Howard 
Hassinger. 
Colorado Visitation of Leadership Team, 
NC Dept. of Christian Education. 
Tues. New York City (N) Church Army annual dinner. 
May 24 Speakers: Robert D, Jordan, Rev. 
James A. Paul. Calvary House, 
Glendale, Calif. (D) Anniversary observance hon- 
oring Bishop Robert B. Gooden. 
St. Mark’s Church. 
May 24- York, Pa. (D) Annual convention, St. John’s 
“0 Church, 
St. Paul, Minn, (D) Annual convention. St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, 
Denver (D) Clergy and Church School 
teachers conference. St. Barnahas’ 
Church, 
ane Roanoke, Va, (D) Diocesan council and Wo- 
man’s Aux, annual meeting, 
a Christ Church. 
ed, Centreville, Md. (D) Woman’s Aux. annual meet- 
May 25 ing. St. Paul’s Church. 
May 25- Charlottesville, Va. (D) Annual convention. Christ 
26 Church. 
Fri. Cincinnati, O. (D) Parish Life conference. Proc- 
bape tor House. 


Racine, Wis. 


(D) Parish Life conference. De 
Koven Foundation. 
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avoid working to create one and praying that in 
the providence of God their nation may become a 
Christian nation. 


Clearly, however, if we mean by a Christian na- 
tion a large and independently organized commu- 
nity all of whose members are convinced, practic- 
ing Christians, and which conducts its social and | 
political life entirely on the basis of Christian ideas | 
and assumptions, then there is no Christian nation, 
today and there never has been a Christian nation| 
in the past. In fact, the phrase ‘a Christian nation’ | 
usually means something much less than this. It] 
refers to and describes those countries which me | 
grown up and developed in a Christian environment, 
and upon which Christianity has had a lasting in-| 
fluence. 

These Christian nations are the nations of ibe 
Europe, and the many nations of the new world{ 
which have recruited their populations primarily 
from European sources. Perhaps it would be better; 
to describe them as ‘the nations of Christendom,’ for| 
no one of them could be described as a Christian 
nation in the proper sense of the term. 


4 
‘ould a Christian Nation be Pacifist? 


I should say emphatically not. A Christian nation 
would still be a nation, carrying with it the marks 
of the fall and saddled with the special responsibil-! 
ities and duties which result from our being fallen 
men in a fallen world. A Christian nation would 
still have the right of a natural man in a fallen 
world to defend himself against aggression, andi 
the duty of combining with other nations, whether 
Christian or not, for the purposes of mutual seli- 
defense. 

A Christian nation which constituted itself a 
pacifist nation might indeed be sincerely Chris- 
tian, but in this fallen world it would not survive : 
as a nation for very long, and it would be a nation | 
guilty of abusing its Christian convictions and | 
turning them into an excuse for evading its nat- : 
ural, earthly duties. 

Pacifism is a kind of spiritual isolationism, and 
therefore just as immoral as any other kind of 
isolationism. In a fallen world where the peace isi 
always threatened it is the manifest duty of the 
nations to combine together for the defense of) 
peace. Christians should be more and not less will-] 
ing than other people to perform their manifest: 
earthly duties and to shoulder these tragic burdens. 

Of course, it goes without saying that a genuine+ 
ly Christian nation would never embark upon ag+ 
gressive warfare, but it would have the right t | 
defend itself, and the duty of co-operating in tnd 
defense of other people. 

We must face the fact that the pacifist, however h 
noble his motives, is a bad citizen of the world. 
The pacifist in one country is the natural ally of | 
the aggressor in another. He is neglectful of his § 
duty, as a member of the world community, to 
defend his neighbors against violence and to seek, , 
Im every possible way, to uphold and maintain the 
always precarious peace of a sinful world. 
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?ennsylvania Diocese Rescues 


Refugee Family Facing Defeat 


To many, the refugee problem 
2ems a million miles away. The 
rm, ‘displaced person,” brings to 
lind huge encampments in occupied 
ermany, with the picture occasion- 
lly dramatized by the “escape” of 
n East German resident to the com- 
arative freedom of the Western 
one. 

Reaction to American participa- 
on in the problem may run the 
amut from compassion in the form 
f a check or a bundle of worn cloth- 
ig contributed through the medium 
f a relief agency, to hostility ex- 
ressed through the fear that ref- 
gees coming to “our shores” will 
ood the labor market or carry in 
ommunist ideas. 

Seldom does the problem crystal- 
ze in terms of “the fellow next 
oor,” as is the case right now with 
he residents of Whitemarsh, Pa., a 
uburb of Philadelphia, where a Ger- 
1an-Slavic family is currently oc- 
upying the Y. P. F. house as guests 
f the Diocese of Pennsylvania and 
ecoming absorbed into their newly- 
dopted community. 

Josef Kostelnik, 35, is working as 
n automobile and truck body 
ainter, a trade he mastered in Eu- 
ope; his wife, Anna, 41, is keeping 
ouse and tending their four-year- 
Id daughter, Adelheid; their step- 
on, Valentin Bernert, 22, is holding 
own a shop mechanic’s job. Ger- 
yan-Lutheran friends are helping 
he Roman Catholic family do its 
hopping and are acting as inter- 
reters in helping them “get 
cequainted.”’ 

This is the picture today, a month 
fter the family arrived in Pennsyl- 
ania as the first to come into the 


iocese under the new, non-quota 
‘refugee Resettlement Act. 
But ... they almost didn’t make 
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Originally scheduled for sponsor- 
ship by a business firm, which re- 
neged on housing and job assurances 
at the last moment, the Kostelniks 
nearly lost their priority after three 
years of what seemed like endless 
red tape. 

A call for quick action was sent 
out by the National Council and fell 
on the responsive ears of the Refu- 
gee Placement Committee of the 
Pennsylvania diocese, which mar- 
shalled its forces to welcome the fam- 
ily when it arrived by air—the first 
of 100 that the diocese hopes to give 
hospice to. 

Because they spoke but little Eng- 
lish, Mrs. Joseph Darling met them 
and served as interpreter. 

Another Chestnut Hill family, the 
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Refugee family is welcomed at Philadelphia railroad station* 


Edward Harrises, opened their home 
to them until the Y. P. F. house could 
be readied. 

Josef found employment within a 
week’s time. Valentin was given tem- 
porary work at St. Thomas’ Church, 
Whitemarsh, whose rector, the Rev. 
James R. MacColl, is on the Refugee 
Placement Committee. In three 
weeks he had his mechanic’s job. 

In the first group of refugees ever 
to be flown over, the Kostelniks had 
their fare of $600 paid by the Epis- 
copal Church, with the agreement 
that they are to begin repayment at 
the rate of $48 a month after three 
months in their new jobs. 

Interviewed by George Riley, Phil- 
adelphia correspondent for HCnews, 
and with a German Lutheran family, 
the Hugo Zappes, acting as inter- 
preters, they expressed themselves as 
happy in their new life. 

They were impressed most of all 
with the low cost of food. Even when 


*(L. to r.) Josef, Valentin, Adelheid, Mrs. Kos- 
telnik, Mrs. Darling, and Anna, Josef’s sister, 
who has been in the U. S. for three years. 
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he made $2 an hour in Stuttgart, 
Josef reported, it hardly paid for 
food for his family plus a tiny apart- 
ment which housed seven persons. 
The three adults agreed they never 
before had so much to eat. 

Of their backgrounds, they are 
ethnic Germans, living before the 
war in Yugoslavia. Mrs. Kostelnik’s 
first husband was lost in combat 
fighting the Russians. She made her 
way in 1944 to Germany with Valen- 
tin, then 11, and a daughter, nine, 
who was left in Germany. 

She first met Josef in an American 
PW camp. With home ties in com- 
mon, they were married after the 
war ended. For a couple of years 
they were caught in the great refugee 
tide, and he helped some of his 
people, who wanted to escape the 
Communists, get across into free 
Germany. 

They then joined some of her rela- 
tives in Bavaria, and went on to 
Stuttgart, where Josef found work 
in 1952. He was employed in a truck 
body works, painting and upholster- 
ing. 

The Kostelniks will continue to 
live at the Y. P. F. house until they 
can find a home and afford furniture 
—as they came with several suitcases 
of clothes, but no money. 

Neighbors have been helpful, as 
have parishioners of St. Thomas’, 
and also St. Paul’s and St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill. 

“It was a good dress rehearsal,” 
believes Mr. MacColl, looking ahead 
to the future program of the dio- 
cesan refugee committee. 

To the Kostelniks it was far more 
than that. 


First Graduate Institute 
On Alcoholism June 20-24 


In June, 40 clergy will gather in 
North Conway, N. H., to be trained 
in the newest scientific and religious 
insights available in dealing with the 
problem of alcoholism—the disease 
that afflicts some 4,000,000 Ameri- 
cans and affects more than 20,000,000 
members of their families. 

The first “Graduate Level Insti- 
tute,” which will be sponsored by the 
North Conway Foundation and Epis- 
copal Churchnews at Eastern Slope 
Inn, June 20-24, has a three-fold 
theme: the Churches’ task; the re- 
lationship of the Church and Alco- 
holics Anonymous, and the relation- 
ship of the Church and other organi- 
zations working in the field. 

“Tt has been felt for some time 

now that the time was coming when 
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the leaders of the American churches 
would demand more training and in- 
sights especially along the lines of 
helping to set up either state, city- 
wide or diocesan programs for the 
organized Church bodies,” said the 
Rev. David Works, president of the 
North Conway Foundation. It is to 
fill this need that the Institute has 
been planned. 

It is expected that clergy-students 
(of all faiths) attending will have 
had parochial experience in dealing 
with this problem as well as training 
in such schools as the Yale Summer 
School for Alcohol Studies. 

Heading the faculty will be Dr. 
Ebbe C. Hoff, medical director of the 
Virginia Division of Alcohol Studies 
and Rehabilitation Program. Other 
consultants include Harold Demone, 
director of the New Hampshire State 
Program; the Rt. Rev. Charles F. 
Hall, Bishop of New Hampshire and 
chairman of General Convention’s 
Committee on the Problems of Alco- 
holism, and Mr. Works, who is also 
rector of Christ Church, North Con- 
way. 

Background of Program 

The Church’s nation-wide program 
in the field of alcoholism really 
stems from the first North Conway 
Conference, held in 1951, when a 
small group of people assembled to 
talk over the situation and then went 
to National Council headquarters in 
New York with the results of their 
meeting. 

In 1952, three events furthered an 
official program on alcoholism: at 
the Yale School it was pointed out 
that this Church had no such pro- 
gram and decided that something 
should be done about it; General 
Convention, with the support of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, approved a reso- 
lution setting up the Study Commit- 
tee, and the Second North Conway 
Conference met to deal again with 
the theme of therapy. 

The Episcopal Study Committee 
put this Church in the unique role 
of being the first national Church 
body to launch a study not of alcohol, 
but of alcoholism. 

After listening to world experts, 
ecclesiastical and secular, the com- 
mittee believed the major task of the 
Church to be a theological study of 
alcoholism: What is the cause and is 
the trouble with man, and not with 
a thing—alcohol ? 

“It is from this type of work that 
will come the changing of commun- 
ity attitudes towards alcoholism,” be- 
lieves Mr. Works. 
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Foundation Set Up 
The 1953 Noh Conway Confer- 


ence dealt with “prevention through 
education, not legislation,’ and the 
1954 meeting dealt with the job other 
churches were doing. 

In this latter meeting participated 
the Roman Catholic, Christian Sci- 
ence, Unitarian and major Protestant 
churches. Here was set up also the 
North Conway Foundation to supply | 
religious and scientific knowledge | 
about alcoholism. 

(Board of Directors for the Foun- 
dation are Paul K. Blanchard, North } 
Conway; Maurice E. Bennett, Jr., | 
Richmond, Va.; Bishop Hall; Mrs, | 
Pearl Goldberg, North Conway; the: 
Ven. Roger W. Barney, Concord, , 
N. H.; Chilton Thomson, Cleveland, | 
Ohio; Arlond C. Shea, North Con-+ 
way, and Edwin L. Neville, Jr., New| 


York.) 
The dissemination of information: 
falls into this pattern: diocesan and 5 
seminary conferences based on the ¢ 
North Conway Plan; sending leaders s 
to the Yale School and others like it, : 
then attendance at the Graduate In-- 
stitute in North Conway. 
The Results 

What have been the results of the 
Church’s efforts? 

The Church press has carried ar-" 
ticles that have brought response: 
from people in every state in the: 
country; the Episcopal Church now; 
has a waiting list for clergy to get 
into the Yale School; in 1954, 33 out 
of 55 dioceses surveyed had pro-i 
grams on alcoholism, and leaders of) 
all churches are seeking the knowl-| 
edge the Study Committee has 
gained. (SEE EDITORIAL) ; 


Hood College, Evergreen 


Set Conference Schedules — 

As summer nears, the annual 
round of meetings at camp and con-j 
ference centers in dioceses and mis+ 
sionary districts throughout the na~ 
tion gets underway with one specific 
aim: to enrich the scope of Ch 
experience through the medium of 
studying and relaxing together in < 
Christian community environment 
(SEE EDITORIAL, PAGE 21. 

From areas as widely separated ad 
Colorado and Maryland come two of 
the earliest conference schedules tq 
be released. 

Two leading New York clergy will 
play prominent roles in the forth! 
coming annual Conference of a) 
Province of Washington, to be held 
June 12-18, at Hood College, Fred) 
erick, Md. 
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The Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, will be the principal lecturer 
and will develop the conference 
“Redemption for Modern 


lain of Columbia University, will be 
conference chaplain. 

Ten courses of study, from which 
selections will be made by conferees, 
include “Redemption and Christian 
Behavior,” the Rev. Arthur L. Lyon- 
Vaiden, St. George’s, Perryman, Md.; 
“The Bible and Redemption,” the 
Rev. George F. Tittmann, St. Mary’s 
Arlington, Va.; “The Place of Wor- 
ship in Redemptive Living,’ the 
Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, St. James’, 
Richmond, Va.; “Catholic and Prot- 
estant Emphases in Our Church’s 
Redemptive Work,” the Rev. Ray- 
mond O. Ryland, Trinity, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “Theology Today,” the 
Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, Profes- 
sor of Christian Apologetics, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary; “The 
Music of the Church,’ Dr. Wester- 
velt B. Romaine, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University; “‘Redemption 
Through Christian Social Relations,” 
the Rev. M. Moran Weston, Division 
of Christian Citizenship, National 
Council; “The Outline Story of Re- 
demption,” the Rev. Arthur C. Kel- 
sey, The Memorial Church, Balti- 
more; “The Redemption of Student 
Life,’ the Rev. Thomas V. Barrett, 
R. E. Lee Memorial Church, Lexing- 
ton, Va.; “Clues for Teaching,” Mrs. 
Harold C. Kelleran, Director of 
Christian Education, Diocese of 
Washington. 

Also on the agenda are “‘interest- 
group” meetings under the headings 
of Woman’s Auxiliary—both for 
Auxiliary leaders and new members. 

Fellowship programs will be held 
after each evening’s worship service. 

Registration fee for the entire ses- 
sion is $7.00. Registrations should 
be sent to Robert D. Owen, P. O. 
Box 571, Frederick, Md. 

Colorado Calling : 

Also scheduled to get underway is 
the annual series of conferences held 
at the Diocese of Colorado’s Ever- 
green Conference Center in the 
Rocky Mountains southwest of Den- 
ver. 

On the heavy agenda is a General 
Conference for Lay People, July 11- 
22: a College Conference, June 12- 
18; High School, June 19-25; Junior 
High, June 26-July 2; Greenhorn 
(for boys and girls in the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grades), Aug. 21-26; a Re- 
treat for Women, sponsored by the 
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Sisters of St. Mary, July 3-6; Church 
‘ School Workers, June 25; a “Parish 
Life Conference,” July 8-10; an An- 
nual Conference for Men, Aug. 27-28; 
_ School for Lay Readers and Retreat, 


T IS becoming even more ap- 

parent that we are entering 
an age in which the secular- 
religious alternatives to the tra- 
ditional faiths are losing their 
prestige and that more and more 
people confess to some adherance 
to the historic faiths. Those who 
claim to belong to one of the 
three faiths represent 75 per 
cent of the popula- 
tion. This percentage 
is actually higher 
than those who are 
actually members. 
That number is 60 
per cent of the pop- 
ulation; and it is a 
higher percentage 
than we have ever 
had in our history. 

There are many 
other indications of 
the tide of religious 
faith. The courses 
in religious thought 
are constantly ex- 
panding in our colleges. 


The 
growing interest in religion is 
in fact more vividly revealed 


among the intellectual classes 
than the popularity of such evan- 
gelists as Billy Graham. Another 
indication of the rising tide of 
faith is the fact that it is now 
taken for granted that some kind 
of faith belongs to the ““Amer- 
ican way of life;” one might say 
it shares with technical efficiency 
and good plumbing the honor of 
explicating the unique ethos of 
our democracy. 

President Eisenhower’s atti- 
tudes toward religion have given 
this tendency quite an impetus. 
The President is obviously quite 
sincere in this attitude, though 
it must be observed that what he 
recommends seems not the full 
commitment of the Christian 
faith but “faith in faith” or 
“faith in a supreme Being.” Thus 
there is a marked similarity be- 
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Aug. 26-28; an All-Day Meeting for 
Women, July 11; an Annual Confer- 
ence for Women, Aug. 30-31; the 
Short Music School, July 25-30; the 
School of Church Music, Aug. 1-19. 


ne 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Christian Faith—A ‘Live Option’ 


tween the religion of our first 
President, George Washington, 
and our present President. 

There are many causes for this 
development in an age which is 
obviously still very secular. The 
most basic cause is that the secu- 
lar alternatives to the Christian 
and the Jewish faiths are not as 
persuasive as they once were. 
The tragic facts of 
history in an atomic 
age are clear refuta- 
tions of the notions 
about history which 
men held in the 19th 
century. 

Then the idea of 
progress was the ef- 
fective religion of 
most modern men, 
including Christians. 
If that idea had been 
true, history would 
have been our Christ 
and redeemer and 
the faith in Christ 
would have been irrelevant. 

Futhermore, human nature as 
well as human history failed to 
correspond to the notions about 
man which the 19th century held. 

We Christians ought not how- 
ever to take too complacent a 
satisfaction in this revival of 
religion. If we are children of 
the Reformation we will know 
that religion is not per se a good 
thing; and that popular religios- 
ity may be idolatrous rather than 
the worship of the God who has 
been revealed in Christ, and who 
can only be approached in re- 
pentance, faith and commitment. 
It is almost as difficult to make 
the true gospel find lodgement in 
a religious age as in a secular 
age. Nevertheless we ought to 
realize that the atmosphere has 
radically altered and that the 
Christian faith has become a live 
option for many people who once 
regarded it as passe. 
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Church Historical Society 


Plans Transfer to Texas 


Plans are underway for the trans- 
fer of the headquarters of the 
Church Historical Society from Phil- 
adelphia to the campus of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest at Austin, Texas. 

Involved in the move are the So- 
ciety’s archives and library contain- 
ing some 18,000-20,000 volumes dat- 
ing from Colonial times. 

The transfer, according to the 
Rev. Walter H. Stowe, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Society president, is 
contingent upon the fulfillment of 
two. conditions — negotiation of a 
satisfactory contract and erection of 
a fireproof library building. 

The contract, signed by the semi- 
nary trustees, is now in the hands of 
the Society awaiting consideration 
and signing. 

Funds for construction of the li- 
brary are to be allocated from a 
$2.25 million Episcopal Educational 
Campaign currently underway..under 
the chairmanship of William G. Far- 
rington. A major portion of the 
funds will go for a chapel, adminis- 
tration building and classrooms for 
the seminary. 

The Society’s transfer was initi- 
ated by action of the 1952 General 
Convention that moved that ‘the 
managers of the Church Historical 
Society proceed by all proper means 
and with all possible speed to remedy 
the overcrowded conditions and lack 
of fireproof housing under which it 
now operates as an official custodian 
of this Church.” 

The move, Dr. Stowe pointed out, 
in no way affects the Historical 
Magazine of the Episcopal Church, 
which is published not by the His- 
torical Society but by a Joint Com- 
mission of General Convention. 

Misleading reports, Dr. Stowe 
said, had linked the magazine, which 
is published in New Brunswick, N. J., 
with the Society’s contemplated 
transfer. 


Mission Society Leader 
To Be Active Missionary 

A seminary student, whose par- 
ticular interest is the raising of 
money for missions, will go himself 
one better this Summer when he de- 
parts for Colombia, South America, 
to be a missionary. 

He is Thomas C. Schmidt, senior 
at Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, and president of the 
VTS Missionary Society, which 
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raises and disburses a $3,000-$4,000 
annual budget for missions, arranges 
for special mission speakers to ad- 
dress student groups and holds daily 
prayers for missionaries around the 
world. : 

A native of York, Pa., and gradu- 
ate of Princeton University, he will 
be ordained to the diaconate this 
Spring and leave for his overseas 
post shortly after graduation. 

Schmidt’s interest in going to Co- 
lombia developed out of his Mission- 
ary Society work and out of corre- 
spondence with the Rev. David B. 
Reed, Episcopal missionary there 
who will soon return to the U. S. 
for a furlough. 

In one letter, 
Schmidt: 

“Dear Tom, Thank you for your 
letter. I could use a mimeograph 
machine for my church or a boat for 
travel. It seems funny writing to 
you, Since it was just a year or so 
ago when I was on the missionary 
appropriations committee at the 
seminary like you. You know my 
churches don’t really need a mimeo- 
graph machine or a boat. What we 
really need is a priest. How about 
you?”’ 

“That started me thinking,” the 
seminarian recently told a Richmond 
audience at Monumental Church. 
Missionary Record 

In making his decision to go to 
Colombia, Schmidt stands in a his- 
toric tradition. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the Church’s active overseas mis- 
sionaries have been graduated from 
VTS, putting the school ahead of all 


Mr. Reed wrote 


Seminarian Schmidt 


other seminaries as a supplier of the 
mission field, according to statistics 
released by National Council. 

Two other Eastern seminaries join 
forces with VTS to run up the grand 
total of 63 per cent in the overseas 
mission category. General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, N. Y. C., claims 19 
per cent, and Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., 
cent. 


‘Informed Laity’ Goal 


Of College Work Society 

It matters little for the Church 
to show concern in a given area of 
endeavor if Churchmen at large, and 


particularly laity, know little about | 


it. 


To remedy that situation in the | 


realm of the university campus is 
the especial job of the Church So- 
ciety for College Work—a cooperat- 
ing agency of National Council— 
whose president, the Very Rev. John 
B. Coburn, dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Newark, N. J., sees his organi- 
zation’s mission as threefold: 

> To tell the story of college work 
to the lay people of the Church. 

> To raise funds so that the college 
work of the Church may be carried 
on as extensively and effectively as 
possible, with primary emphasis 
placed upon doing pioneer work in 
advance of what the National Church 
is able to do. 

> To pray for the college work of 
the Church, and for those engaged 
in it by means of a regular cycle of 
intercessory prayer. 

In seeing the Church’s work on 
the campus as a real challenge, the 
dean observes that “in the battle of 
ideas, every alternate world faith to 
the Christian faith is presented by 
ardent disciples. It would be naive 
for Church people to assume either 
that most of these alternate faiths 
are sympathetic to the Christian Gos- 
pel, or that the disciples of the Chris- 
tian faith are winning the day.” 

“Obviously, therefore,” the dean 
continues, “the Christian faith needs 
all the reinforcements that the 
Church can provide. One of the most 
important reinforcements is an in- 
formed and concerned laity within 
the Church. To tell this story of what 
is actually going on in the college 
and university scene is the first pur- 
pose for which CSCW exists.” 

It does this through the publica- 
tion of an informative house organ, 
The Church Review, the raising of 
funds “to place college clergy, 
Church workers and chaplains in 
strategic college situations.” 
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PARISHES 


Detroiters Solve Problem 


Vith Christian Fellowship 


Many city churches are called to 
ace the problems faced by St. Mary’s 
Yhurch, but few choose to try what 
hat Detroit parish is doing to solve 
hem. 

Several years ago St. Mary’s found 
tself in the “changing neighborhood” 
sategory when in a four-year period 
1 predominantly white community 
yecame 40 per cent Negro. 

Many parishioners moved to other 
sections of the city and transferred 
their membership. This left a reduced 
-ongregation and a decided drop in 
inancial strength. 

But the Rt. Rev. Richard 8. Em- 
‘ich, Bishop of Michigan, had a sug- 
xyestion. Why not a long-range plan 


‘ y 


n Walker conducts 


The Rev. Joh 


for St. Mary’s, including extensive 
missionary work in its community, 
velcoming everyone who lived there? 
[The 80-year-old parish had in years 
gast been a “neighborhood church”. 
Its life depended on re-establishing 
hat position. 

Such a ministry came as a blow to 
some: St. Mary’s would never be the 
same. Others considered this chal- 
enge a “call to greatness” and offered 
‘ull support to the bishop’s plan. 

Two events brought the plan sharp- 
y into focus: 

Knowing the facts and approving 
wholeheartedly, the Rev. Robert Gar- 
lam became rector of St. Mary’s in 
he summer of 1953. 

At the same time, John Walker 
ame to the parish aS a summer 
vorker. He was at that time a senior 
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a vestry meeting at St. Mary’s, Detrovt 


at Virginia Theological Seminary 
(the first Negro there in its 132-year 
history). 

For two months, he conducted a 
community survey, ran a vacation 
Church School, visited parishioners’ 
homes and made contacts with all 
families who expressed an interest 
in St. Mary’s. 

Slowly the choir, vestry and Church 
School began to reflect what the rec- 
tor and congregation hoped to bring 
about—the integration of Negroes 
into the total life of the parish. 

It was then decided to call John 
Walker after his graduation and or- 
dination as a deacon to be Mr. Gar- 
dam’s assistant. 

In the summer of 1954, Mr. Gar- 
dam said in a letter to his congrega- 
tion: “St. Mary’s had a resolution 


ae. 


to. manifest the Christian ideal in 
racial matters ... 

“Progress must, at this early stage, 
be determined by what has happened 
to the people who comprise the con- 
gregation. 

«|, I believe we have kept our 
resolution rather well. We have es- 
tablished a genuine friendly atmos- 
phere, so that anyone of any race can 
come and feel welcome.” 

In this same year, John Walker 
was ordained and assumed his new 
duties. But, within a short time, Mr. 
Gardam resigned to accept a call 
to Calvary Church, Saginaw. This 
looked like a real roadblock to St. 
Mary’s future. Last October, how- 
ever, John Walker was appointed 
temporary deacon-in-charge. 

Neither he nor his congregation 


admit that this work has been par- 
ticularly easy. On the contrary, there 
were times when they felt like giving 
up. But they kept on until they could 
see real progress. 

As one parishioner commented: 
“We have not all been convinced 
throughout of the wisdom of this 
work. Many of us have not wanted 
the change. But the people who were 
here last summer are still here. We 
have added some. Also there has been 
no talk of starting a new mission for 
those who aren’t happy here! Every- 
where there are signs of a new spirit. 

“But maybe it isn’t new at all, 
maybe it is just reawakening! The 
end is not yet in sight. Actually, our 
plans are just getting under way. 
There is much work that has to be 
done . . . It is a courageous project 
on which we are embarked here, and 
there is little doubt that every man, 
woman and child in the congregation 
is now solidly behind the work.” 

In March, following his ordination 
to the priesthood, the Rev. John T. 
Walker was elected rector of the 80 
per cent white and 20 per cent Negro 
congregation, which is not really con- 
cerned with its bi-racial nature, but 
simply thinks of itself as the Chris- 
tian fellowship in action. 


In Brief... 


In the Diocese of Chicago, Grace 
Church, Hinsdale, has raised $200,- 
000 for the construction of a new 
addition to the parish facilities. 
And Christ Church, Winnetka, has 
launched its $240,000 expansion 
project which will double the seat- 
ing capacity of the 50-year-old 
Church. 

In the Diocese of Quincy, mem- 
bers of the Cathedral of St. John, 
Quincy, went over the top of a 
$85,000 drive for the Cathedral De- 
velopment Fund. To date, $91,000 
in pledges are in. 

In the Diocese of Springfield, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Bloomington, 
reports it has reached a $100,000 
goal for a new church which is pos- 
sibly already finished at this writing. 

In the Diocese of Louisiana, dedi- 
cation of Vail Memorial Hall, in 
honor of the Rev. Sidney L. Vail, 
and completion of expansion plans 
at Church of the Annunciation, New 
Orleans, marked that parish’s 111th 
anniversary celebration. 

In the Diocese of Olympia, St. 
Elizabeth’s, Burien-Seahurst, is the 
19th church to be built in the dio- 
cese since the end of World War II. 
Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., led 
ground-breaking services in March. 
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Second ‘Intern’ Program 


Scheduled for Collegians 

Three industrialists in Worcester, 
Mass., have joined the steering com- 
mittee for the Interns-in-Industry 
program as it begins its second sum- 
mer sponsored by the Diocese of 
Western Massachusetts. 

John Lund, president of the New 
England Envelope Manufacturing 
Company, and Eliot Knowlton and 
Roger Perry, both in the Public Re- 
lations department of the Norton 


Company, became interested in the 


intern program through the pioneer 
group of 13 college students who 
worked in the “city of diversified 
industries” last year. 

Other members of the committee 
are the Rev. Edward Day, rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Worcester; the 
Rev. Dale Van Meter, rector of Christ 
Church, S. Barre, and the Rev. Thad- 
deus Clapp, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Worcester. 

The summer program is designed 
to introduce college students to the 
workings of modern industry and to 
Christian community living. Job op- 
portunities will be with companies 
which have an interest in the pro- 
gram. Interns will, however, be on 
their own to work in industry on 
equal terms with their fellow em- 
ployees. 

Schedule of Worship Planned 

The group will live and study to- 
gether at Lasell House, diocesan cen- 
ter 13 miles outside of Worcester, 
under the direction of the Rev. Har- 
old Taylor. The Rev. Joseph Fletcher 
of Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, has also helped set up 
the busy schedule of worship, Bible 
study and study of industrial prob- 
lems which will bring the two-fold 
experience into a meaningful whole. 

The program is open to all college 
students and those attending last 
year were employed in a variety of 
jobs from boxing suitcases, soldering 
metal boxes and running knitting 
machine to serving on the labor force 
which opened the new Kresge store 
in Worcester. Evening speakers from 
labor and management helped the 
interns evaluate their daily experi- 
ences. 

Antiquated Notions 

The industrialists believe the proj- 
ect presents a good opportunity to 
help Church people discard anti- 
quated notions and face the real 
problems of industrial wage earner 
employment. Knowing of a similar 
group in Chicago where potential 
ministers learn about their future 
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parishioners through manual labor 
and study, they are especially hoping 
to attract young men who will teach 
the facts of modern industry through 
preaching, teaching and journalism. 
—E. WINSTON PETTUS. 


North Texas Looks Ahead 


The atmosphere was definitely of 
the diocesan variety when the 54th 
Convocation of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of North Texas met in Abilene. 

Bishop George H. Quarterman pre- 
sided and reported gifts and pledges 
to the Bishop Temple Memorial En- 
dowment Fund of $760,000, which is 
$260,000 over the set goal. The Fund 
is the foundation for the district’s 
hopes for diocesan status. 

In. case North Texas becomes a 
diocese, delegates appointed a com- 
mittee to receive suggestions for a 
new name since the present one is 
not an accurate geographical desig- 
nation. 

The convocation, meeting at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest (the 
Rev. Willis P. Gerhart, rector), also 
heard that $12,321 was remitted on 
the Builders for Christ goal of 
$8,800; admitted a new parish (St. 
Matthew’s Church, Pampa) and a 
new mission (St. Peter’s, Kermit) ; 
formulated plans for development of 
a District Conference Center; ap- 
proved the bishop’s request for an 
administrative assistant, to be ap- 
pointed by him; adopted a Missions 
Budget of $44,080 and an Operations 
Budget of $15,851; appointed dele- 
gates to General Convention, and 
elected members to the Council of 
Advice. 

The next convocation will be held 
at Midland, Tex., in March, 1956. 


Manpower Search 


The Committee on Recruiting for 
the Ministry of the Diocese of Penn- 
Sylvania is making a survey of ways 
and means for encouraging young 
men to become candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

Through cooperation with the 


deans of the Church’s seminaries, a 


questionnaire has been distributed 
to each student requesting such in- 
formation as “What most influenced 
you to enter the ministry?” and 
“What would you consider the most 
effective method of recruiting men 
for the ministry today?” 

The diocesan group hopes a signifi- 
cant contribution may be derived 
from an analysis of replies. 

Chairman of the committee is the 
Rev. William J. Alberts of Christ 
Church, Media, Pa. 
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DECEASED 


© JOSEPH RATTI, 67, master stone- 
cutter who carved many of the figures 
and designs of the Washington Ca- | 
thedral, April 1, after falling from a 
scafford 80 feet above ground on the : 
northern side of the Cathedral Nave. | 
He apparently slipped on one scaffold | 
level and dropped a distance of 1b | 
feet to the next lower level. . 

A native of Carrara, Italy, he came } 
from a family of painters and sculp- - 
tors and had worked intermittently ¢ 
on the Cathedral ornamentation for ' 
more than 20 years. 

Before coming to the Cathedral, 
Mr. Ratti had worked on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington, 
Va., and the interior of the National 
Gallery of Art. Outstanding among 
his Cathedral carvings are the tombs 
of Admiral George Dewey and Larz 
Anderson of the U. S. diplomatic 
corps. ia 
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¢ MRS. EDITH WEIR PERRY, 79, wife » 
of the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, 
former presiding bishop, in Charles- 
ton, S. C. She was a daughter of John 
Ferguson Weir, dean of the Fine 
Arts School, Yale University. Mrs. 
Perry, also an artist and author, ex- 
hibited several of her miniatures in 
the National Gallery and in Paris and 
London. 


e THE REV. DANIEL A. MCGREGOR, 78, | 
former executive secretary of the di- 
vision of religious education, Nation- 
al Council, in New Rochelle, N. Y., . 
of a heart attack. He was locum tenes 
at St. Paul’s Church, Ossining, as 
well as associated with Trinity | 
Church, New Rochelle. 

A native of Canada, Dr. McGregor 
attended schools in Ottawa and Tor- - 
onto. Following his ordination to q 
the priesthood in 1922, he served : 
churches in Chicago and Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. From 1929 to 1933, he was Pro- - 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology att 
Western Theological Seminary (now } 
Seabury-Western), Evanston. Fol-- 
lowing his service with National, 
Council (1933-46), he was visiting» 
Professor of Theology at the Univer-' 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.,. 
from 1946 to 1949 when he retired. 


@ MISS KATHARINE R. RAMBO, 55, i-l 
brarian at Episcopal Academy, Phil-| 
adelphia, and a widely recognized| 
authority on colonial and Swedishh 
American history. She was the win-|! 
ner of a 1954 Freedoms Foundation(i 
award for historical research. Miss 
Rambo previously taught physical) 
education at Rosemont (Catholic) || 
College and the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 
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Fr. Damrosch to Preach 


At Priests’ Convention 

An outstanding Catholic church- 
man, who has been associated with 
the American Church Union since its 
foundation and was an active leader 
in the Catholic Congress movement 
in the twenties and thirties, will be 
the preacher at a service of Solemn 
Evensong opening the 1955 National 
Priests’ Convention, June 5-7, at Val- 
ley Forge Military Academy. 

He is the Rev. Frank Damrosch, 
whose wide experience qualifies him 
to speak on the keynote theme: ‘The 
Past and Future of the Catholic 
Movement in the American Church.” 
He replaces the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
F. P. Ivins, retired Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, who was scheduled to deliver 
the address but declined due to ill 
health. 

Bishop Oliver J. Hart, of Pennsyl- 
vania, will preside at the service. 

Convention chairman will be the 
Rev. Don Frank Fenn of Baltimore, 
and chaplain, the Rev. Francis C. 
Gray, Decatur, IIl. 

Services at the three-day conven- 
tion will be varied, starting with the 
Solemn Evensong on Sunday Eve- 
ning, to which clergy of the Ortho- 
dox and Polish National Catholic 
Churches will be invited, and con- 
tinuing with a Choral Eucharist on 
Monday, a Solemn High Mass on 
Tuesday and a Sung Requiem for 
departed leaders of the American 
Catholic Movement on Wednesday. 

Outstanding clergy will serve as 
convention lecturers. 

Registrations are open to all priests 
of the American and Canadian 
Church, with attendance limited to 
225. Total cost for each priest attend- 
ing is set at $7.50. Information can 
be procured from the Rey. Hobart J. 
Gary, 29 Slate Lane, Levittown, L. I., 
IN NE 


Appointments 


The Rt. Rev. Jonathan G. Sher- 
man, Suffragan Bishop of Long 
Island, was unanimously elected a 
trustee and president of the Amer- 
ican Church Building Fund Com- 
mission, succeeding the Rt. Rev. 
Wallace J. Gardner, late Bishop of 
New Jersey and president of the 
Commission since 1938. 

The Rev. Robert B. Appleyard, 
rector of Christ Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council and the Department of 
Youth and Laymen’s Work of the 
Diocese of Connecticut, was elected 
a trustee of the same Commission 
as Bishop Sherman. 
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Lecturer Boardman 


The Rev. Gerald Graves, rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, Tu- 
junga, Calif., whose play, The Win- 
dow, written as a thesis for his 
degree from the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific in 1953, has 
been widely presented in churches 
in Southern California and New 
York, has been appointed chaplain 
of the Episcopal Theater Guild. 
The Guild is an organization of mo- 
tion picture-radio-television profes- 
sionals. He succeeds the Rev. Ed- 
ward McNair, rector of St. Michael 
and All Angels Church, Studio City, 
as Guild chaplain. 

Dean J. William Robertson has 
accepted appointment as part-time 
Director of Christian Education in 
the Diocese of Northern Michigan. 

The Rey. Henry Clark Smith, 
D.D., for the past 25 years rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Riverside, Calif., 
has been made a lifetime canon to 
the Ordinary and honorary canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
by Bishop Francis E. Bloy. 

The Rey. Richard L. Harbour and 
his wife, Virginia Markham Har- 
bour, of Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
have been named Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor of Publications, re- 
spectively, in the National Council’s 
Youth Division. 

A former Navy chaplain and tutor 
at Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y.C., in that school’s Department 
of Church and Community, he has 
been rector of Irvington’s St. Bar- 
nabas’ Church since 1950. He has 
also served, in the Diocese of New 
York, as a member of the Board of 


Christian Education, the Leader- 
ship Training Division and the 
Board of Examining Chaplains. 
Mrs. Harbour is on the board of 
the Northfield League, Inc., which 
plans conferences for teen-age girls 
in New England. For the past three 
years she has been chairman of a 
youth conference in the Mid-Atlan- 
tice area, and since 1950, Executive 
Secretary of the Association of 
Professional Women Church Work- 
ers. She holds a B.D. degree from 
Union Theological Seminary. 


Assignment Abroad 


England-bound this Summer will 
be the Rev. George Boardman, rector 
of All Saints’ Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who will preach in Portsmouth 
Cathedral, June 26 and 30. 

Fr. Boardman also has been in- 
vited to Oxford, where he will lecture _ 
to seminarians at Cuddesdin College 
on the subject of Practical Theology. 

All Saints’, Margaret Street, Lon- 
don, will be the final scene of his 
preaching engagement. 


Anniversaries 


Two 50th anniversaries—one past 
and one to come—are among the 
many that are capturing the atten- 
tion of Churchmen this Spring. 

At the Church of the Holy Inno- 
cents, Hoboken, N. J., the Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Hooper, celebrated the 50th- 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood at the church at which he 
was ordained in 1905, and which he 
served as curate until 1908 and as 
rector since 1926. 

Fr. Hooper is president-emeritus 
of Christ Hospital, Jersey City, a 
past president of the Hoboken Ki- 
wanis Club and honorary treasurer 
of the American Branch of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 

At St. Mark’s Church, Glendale, 
Calif., a special service will be held 
May 24, marking a unique triple 
event in the life of the Rt. Rev. Rob- 
ert B. Gooden, retired Suffragan 
Bishop of Los Angeles. Within a 12- 
month period, the bishop is celebrat- 
ing his 80th birthday, the 50th anni- 
versary of his ordination and the 
25th anniversary of his consecration. 
He was consecrated May 27, 1905. 

A triple anniversary of this nature 
is unique in the history of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church, according to 
the Rev. Clarance H. Parlour, rector 
of St. Mark’s. It has occurred only 
once before among 369 bishops. 

The bishop’s son, the Rt. Rev. R. 
Heber Gooden, Missionary Bishop of 
the Canal Zone, plans to be present. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Renowned All Hallows 
Blotting Out ‘Blitz’ 


By JEAN MACVEAN 


(Commentator, religious affairs in Britain) 


In the heart of what was once 
Roman London stands the Church of 
All Hallows, Barking by the Tower. 
On its left rises the dramatic out- 
line of the Tower of London. Hit by 
a high explosive and gutted by fire 
in 1940, the church is now being re- 
stored. Hundreds of donations have 
been sent.from the United States. 

The oldest Christian foundation 
in the city of London, All Hallows is 
also a center for Toc H., a religious 
- movement founded during World 
War I by its Vicar, the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton. The church was built in 675 
by the Abbess of Barking. It was 
burnt and pillaged by the Danes 
about 1017, and in 1087 the Normans 
built a church on the Saxon Founda- 
tions. In 1200 a Royal Chapel was 
added to hold the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. The old walls now 
standing date from the 14th century. 
On Site of Roman House 

In the undercroft is the only tes- 
sellated Roman pavement in London, 
‘still in its original position, for All 
Hallows was built on the site of a 
Roman house and faces the site of 
a Roman temple. There is also an 
exciting model of Roman London 
made by Mr. Anthony Lowther, 
showing the rivers Thames, Wal- 
brook, and Fleet with the old London 
bridge; London Wall with its six 
gates; the basilica with its forum, 
shops and monument to the Emperor 
Hadrian; the five temples; the Ro- 
man baths; the soldiers’ barracks, 
and the theatre. In the undercroft, 
too, are some of the ashes of Roman 
London burnt and destroyed by the 
Iceni queen, Boaedica, in A. D. 61. 

The sanctuary in the undercroft 
was originally the burial vault of 
the vicars of the church, and it was 
here that William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was buried after he 
was beheaded on Tower Hill. Today 
the sanctuary is a resting place for 
the ashes of members of Toc H. and 
“friends of All Hallows” who have 
been cremated. Here is the altar 
from Athlit Castle in Palestine, 
which was used by the Crusaders 
and Richard Coeur de Lion. 

At All Hallows in 1535 the Te 


Deum was first sung in English, and 
here many of the translators of the 
Bible preached. In 1644 Admiral Sir 
William Penn, and his wife Mar- 
garet, brought their infant son to be 
baptized—the son who was to be the 
founder of Pennsylvania. Penn’s 
memorial, outside the north wall of 
the church, was given and unveiled 
in 1950 by the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1666, Pepys, the famous 
diarist, climbed the staircase of All 
Hallows during the Great Fire of 
London. With that same Sir William 
Penn and a group of sailors, he saved 
the church from burning. Before the 
altar, John Quincy Adams, United 
States Ambassador, and later its 
sixth president, was married in 1797 
to Louise Catherine Johnson. 

The Spirit of Toc H. 

More recently, in 1922, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury appointed the 
Rev. P. B. (“Tubby”) Clayton as 
vicar of All Hallows to give him a 
base for the still young society of 
Toc H. Although not a veterans’ as- 
sociation, it sprang from the unique 
work of Talbot House with its almost 
homelike atmosphere and its famous 
Upper Room chapel. Talbot House 
(Toc. H. was the Army way of say- 
ing the initials “T. H.”) was opened 
in Poperinghe behind the Ypres sali- 
ent in 1915 and directed until 1918 
under Army Divisional instructions 
by Mr. Clayton, then a young chap- 
lain. This house is now the property 
of Toc H. and can be visited by 
those interested. 

The spirit of Toc H. spread: from 
that first small group of veterans to 
most towns of Britain; from Britain 


All Hallows war-wrecked organ 


to Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, the Argentine, India, Can- 
ada, Central Africa, Ceylon, Malta 


and Gibraltar. Wherever it spread, ~ 


its founder was sure to follow and 
equally sure to insist on practical 
Christian action. Toc H. is energetic 
in most social work. A. G. Churcher, 
one of its members, says: ‘““Man does 
not live by bread alone. But, of 
course, he needs bread and for a 
long time a large part of Christian 
work was necessarily devoted to try- 
ing to see that everyone had it. Now 
that the State makes itself more and 
more responsible for man’s physical 
and material needs, societies like 
Toc H. have the tremendous job of 
trying to supply the missing ingre- 
dient, without which everything 
breaks down. We accept a family re- 
sponsibilty for the happiness of those 


This ‘oldest Christian foundation’ in London has weathered many crises 


around us. The whole earth is the 
home of our family.” 

This ideal was given further ex- 
pression by the Association of 
Winant Volunteers, named after the 
late John G. Winant, America’s war- 
time Ambassador to London. 
Founded by Mr. Clayton and with 
President Eisenhower as its presi- 
dent, the association arranges for 50 
American college boys and girls to 
visit Britain each summer and work 
in London’s poorer areas. 

Mr. Clayton’s work as a parish 
priest in the city of London is also 
important. There the great commer- 
cial enterprises have never lost their 
connection with religion, led by the 
Lord Mayor of London. 

All Hallows is loved by men and 
women all over the world and their 
spirit has raised the church from its 
ashes. In 1948, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother, laid the foundation 
for its rebuilding. In 1949 the north 
aisle was opened as a result of a 
generous American gesture. Sumner 
Bird, of Boston, and George Beggs, 
of Fort Worth, Tex., provided the 
steel used in the pillars, steel which 
was then unobtainable in Britain. 
Bird also donated the tiles for the 
floor. The organ once used by Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer for his Bach re- 
cordings had been burnt, but Mrs. 
H. P. Brown, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
gave a new one in memory of her 
father, Senator Houston. 

Donations from all over the world 
helped in the restoration—hundreds 
of Americans assisted with amounts 
varying from three to $300—and the 
work at All Hallows is now expected 
to be fully completed by the end of 
this year. 


Students Help Build Camp 
On Betton Island, Alaska 


Since the Church has no camp in 
Alaska and Alaskan youth find it al- 
most impossible to visit church 
camps in the States, St. John’s 
Church in Ketchikan is helping de- 
velop a solution. 

In 1958, the U. 8. Forest Service 
gave 16 of the parish’s altar boys, at 
their request, 33 acres of forest and 
beach land on Betton Island some 
15 miles from Kechikan on condition 
that the boys build a camp on the 
property. 

Alaska’s Bishop William Gordon 
and the Rev. John K. Watkins, St. 
John’s rector and dean of the South- 
east Alaska Convocation, hope the 
property can be made of value not 
only to the convocation but also to 
the entire Missionary District of 
Alaska. 

Last summer, the Rev. Wilbur C. 
Woodhams, rector of Christ Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., included in his youth 
program a college students’ work 
party to help out in Ketchikan. Elev- 
en young people spent three weeks 
on Betton Island building the first 
cabin. Fr. Woodhams expects to send 
an even larger group this summer 
Ciuneal 5evOnd Ulyeet)i. 

Life at Camp St. Vincent (named 
for the Church’s Order of Acolytes) 
is wild and rugged, with campers 
sleeping in tents, cooking and eating 
in the open, and sharing the island 
with deer, bears, wolves, eagles, 
ravens and mink. The surrounding 
sea contains whales, sea lions and 
ducks. The island is included in the 
fishing grounds of the internation- 


Donations from all over the world are helping restore All Hallows 
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ally famous Ketchikan King Salmon 
Derby. 

This summer college students will 
clear beaches, cut trails, improve 
sleeping areas and water supply, 
build an outdoor chapel and as many 
cabins as there are materials avail- 
able. 

Campers each contribute $20.00 
toward the food fund and the rest of 
the food is furnished by the people 
of St. John’s. 

(Information and applications for 
the camp can be obtained from the 
Rev. John K. Watkins, St. John’s 
Church, Ketchikan, Alaska.) 


Surveying Tourists 


A Woman’s Auxiliary group of 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Havana, 
Cuba, has come up with interesting 
statistics on the church going habits 
of tourists overseas. 

Of the more than 100,000 who 
visited Havana in 1953 and 1954, 
approximately 374 attended services 
of the largest English-language con- 
gregation in the city. 

The WA group, known in Havana 
as the St. Dorcas Circle, takes the 
lead in welcoming visitors and new- 
comers to the cathedral. It believes 
that this low-average attendance can 
be raised by increased effort of both 
the Church and the tourist to get 
together and seek out each other. To 
this end, the women are working 
with travel agencies, hotels and tour- 
ist commissions. 


In Brief... 


A recent Liberia government 
stamp issue commemorating the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program to that country has its de- 
sign based on a photograph of the 
Douglas Muir Memorial Press at 
St. John’s School, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary school in Robertsport. 

The Rt. Rev. Norman §. Binsted, 
Bishop of the Philippines, reports 
that recent earthquakes on the is- 
land of Mindanao did not inflict 
any damage on Church property or 
harm Church personnel. 

A highlight of the visit of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Africa 
was the ceremony, May 8, of the 
formation of the new Province of 
Central Africa. The British prelate 
and the Archbishop of Capetown 
handed over the dioceses which un- 
til that time had been under their 
supervision, 

On May 15, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury consecrated three Afri- 
can Bishops in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Kampala (Uganda). 
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Convention Will Recognize 


Working Group Under 21 


When the Convention of Episcopal 
Young Churchmen meets (Aug. 24- 
31) at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., it will be the first time na- 
tional recognition is given to the 
special needs and responsibilities of 
working Episcopalians under 21. 

A House of Young Laymen, made 
up exclusively of young people in this 
category, will have its own business 
sessions, taking place simultaneously 
with the House of High School Stu- 
dents and the House of College Stu- 
dents. 

“Neither on a national nor dioc- 
esan level (with a few remarkable 
exceptions) has the Church up to 
now seriously considered how to in- 
corporate young working people into 
the life of the parish other than to 
say they may belong to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and some laymen’s organi- 
zation or may continue meeting with 
the high school group,” according to 
Miss Louise Gehan, Associate Secre- 
tary in National Council’s Division of 
College Work. 

Meanwhile, plans for the young 
people’s triennial convention are 
nearing completion. Under the chair- 
manship of Charles Taylor, Emory 
University senior, Atlanta, Ga., they 
have selected “Power to Witness” as 
their theme. 

Six study commissions will explore 
the power to witness in Vocation, 
Love and Marriage, Responsible So- 
ciety, the Church in a Revolutionary 
World, Freedom Under Authority, 
and the Parish Church. 

Also on the agenda is daily Bible 
study and separate business sessions 
for each of the three Houses, with 
discussions centering on what the 


Displayed: cookie-candy house, native arrow heads and electrical toys run by parts made from phonographs 
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Church expects of young people in 
each age group represented and what 
is needed by them as part of the 
Church. 

About 600 young people and youth 
advisors are expected to attend the 
seven-day meeting which has as its 
three-fold purpose: to present defi- 
nite policies to youth and college divi- 
sions for the next three years; sug- 
gest programs of study and action, 
and speak for young people to the 
Church at large. 


Teen-Agers Hobby Bazaar 


Raises $400 in Two Days 


The Episcopal Youth Group (high 
school age) of Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Twin Falls, uses hobbies to 
help with the parish program in the 
Missionary District of Idaho. 

The young people held their fourth 
annual hobby bazaar this Spring and 
in two days raised more than $400, 
part of which is going towards the 
new Canterbury House to be built at 
Idaho State College in Pocatello. 

Over 70 hobbyists set up exhibits, 
which included arts and crafts from 
the cerebral palsy school, display 
houses made of colored cookies, glass 
etchings, sculptured wall masks, 
home-made candles, home-made jew- 
elry, a coin collection valued at $3,000 
and mounted arrow heads (from the 
Indian tribes that once roamed that 
part of the country). 

In the sports line were model pow- 
er boats, model airplanes, archery 
displays (including the making of 
bows and arrows) and gun stocks 
made from native hard woods. For 
the special interest of fishermen, 
original leaders of green nylon tied 
by hand were shown. 

One highlight of the bazaar was 


the doughnut stand set up by Dr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Marshall (junior 
warden) and their children, who in 
the two-day period fried-to-order 
over 800 doughnuts for the nearly 
300 people attending the show. 


Among the young people’s other 


projects undertaken this year were 


a Shrove Tuesday pancake supper and 


the publication of a large parish cal- 


endar on which were printed all the 


church engagements for the year. 
Miss Sara Robertson is president 
of the youth group, while Mrs. C. B. 
Beymer and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Waegelin are advisers. The Rev. Nor- 
man E. Stockwell is rector. 
Still other hobbies displayed were 
leather materials, weaving, ceramic 
china, hand-painted bottles, stamp 
collections and doll clothes. 


All in the Family 


Seldom do three generations of one 
family contribute so fully to their 
parish as do the Graces of Denver. 


The Rev. Homer E. Grace, priest 


to the deaf congregation of All Souls’ 
Mission at St. Mark’s Church, and 
his wife are both active in the many 
mission projects. Fr. Grace also as- 
sists at Holy Communion. 

A son, Homer, Jr., is out of town 
too often to permit him to hold down 
a regular “job” in the parish, but he 
helps whenever possible. His wife 
plays the piano for the Primary choir. 

A daughter, Mrs. Arthur Hassan, 
is a Church School teacher and Junior 
Choir mother. Her husband is a 


member of the Senior Choir and is 
Senior Acolyte father. 
Another daughter, Mrs. Betty Fry, 
a widow, is in St. Monica’s Guild. 
And the five grandchildren are 
serving as choir members and aco- 
lytes. 
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WOMEN 


Vhittier, Calif., Girls 
send Pencils to Korea 


St. Matthias Branch of the Girls 
‘riendly Society, 55 members in all, 
ent a gift of 500 appropriately in- 
eribed pencils to Chunsin Girls’ 
school in Seoul, Korea, as their Lent- 
n project after a news item stated 
hat there are but 10 pencils for 
very 600 Korean students. 

The pencils were blessed by the 
xev. Albert Jenkins, rector of St. 
Matthias (Whittier, Calif.), and will 
ye distributed at the school by a 
elief representative, Miss Anna L. 
3ergman. 

Under the leadership of their ad- 
risor, Mrs. Gordon C. Williams, Jr., 
ind her assistants, the girls’ activ- 
ties have included crafts, Christian 
Symbol study, play days and services 
yrojects—all before this particular 
hhapter celebrated its first anniver- 
ary. 

The Whittier GFS members also 
recently made 200 miniature cor- 
sages to adorn prayer cards given 
0 shut-ins and patients in local hos- 
yitals for the World Day of Prayer. 

They participated in a special 
Youth service April 6; visited the 
Shildren’s Home April 16; celebrated 
heir first anniversary with two spe- 
‘ial ‘Saints of God’ programs April 
24, and participated in two services 
Haster Sunday. 


Special Hymn for WA 

The Woman’s Auxiliary now has 
ts own hymn with words written by 
Mrs. Lois L. Gerth, secretary of the 
WA for the Diocese of Sacramento, 
und music by the Ven. C. Aaron 


Revitalized Brotherhood 
Veets In San Francisco 

With Lawrence E. Choate of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew presid- 
ng, and the Rt. Rev. Karl M. Block, 
Bishop of California, standing by, 
he BSA Assembly in the diocese 
vas organized this spring in San 
“rancisco. 

Elected to office in this meeting 
were Harry D. Rothrock of St. 
Paul’s, San Rafael, president; Wil- 
iam Nietfield, St. John’s, San Fran- 
isco, vice-president; Phillip D. 
Baker, St. Patrick’s, El Cerrito, vice- 
resident; Frank C. Rainey, Church 
of Transfiguration, San Mateo, sec- 
‘etary, and Raymond K. Jung, 
Shurch of Our Saviour, Oakland, 
reasurer. 
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King, archdeacon of the diocese. 

Mrs. Gerth, a member of St. 
Mary’s Church, Napa, Calif., and 
formerly director of the St. Mary’s 
Boys Choir, wrote the lyrics at the 
suggestion of auxiliary members 
who felt the women of the Church 
should have a hymn of their own. 

The new hymn has received an 
enthusiastic response throughout 
the diocese from women who have 
heard it and joined in singing it. 

Archdeacon King has written sev- 
eral other hymns but this is the first 
to be published. Formerly a concert 
baritone before studying for the 
priesthood, he has made an intensive 
study of harmony and counterpoint, 
and plays both the piano and organ. 
He is sometimes called upon to fill in 
as church organist, in addition to 
frequently taking the services at 
missions and parishes over the 
52,000-square-mile diocese in his role 
as archdeacon. 


In Brief 


In New York, Miss Edna Beards- 
ley, associate secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary to National Council, 
was named a vice-president of the 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature of the National 
Council of Churches. 

In Staunton, Va., Miss Martha 
Dabney Jones will become headmis- 
tress in July of Stuart Hall, a girls 
school owned jointly by the dioceses 
of Virginia, Southern Virginia and 
Southwestern Virginia. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. William T. Hodges, re- 
signed, and at present is dean of 
students at St. Mary’s Junior Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 


LAYMEN 


In a fast two-month sweep of the 
Diocese of California, Choate had 
visited almost 100 parishes and mis- 
sions and had organized some 40 
chapters of the Brotherhood to re- 
vitalize the laymen’s organization in 
California. 

At the Assembly organization 
meeting, 20 chapters in California, 
represented by more than 75 men, 
were present. 


Quaker Assignment 

Dr. Rhoads Murphey has taken on 
a delicate, diplomatic assignment for 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Under the auspices of this famed 
Quaker group, which several years 


” 
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Mrs. Lois Gerth 


In Delaware, Dean Thomas M. W. 
Yerxa of the Cathedral Church of 
St. John, Wilmington, announced 
the appointment of Miss Frances 
Ellis as Educational Advisor for 
the Cathedral parish. She began her 
duties early in May to help plan, 
coordinate and execute the educa- 
tional program of the entire parish. 
Miss Ellis was formerly with the 
Cathedral in Atlanta, Ga. 

In Upper South Carolina, Negro 
women will attend area meetings of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary for the first 
time in the spring of 1956. Negroes 
are delegates with full voting pow- 
ers at conventions of the diocese 
and Negro Episcopal churches have 
equal status with white churches. 


ago received the Nobel Peace Prize, 
Episcopalian Murphey has gone to 
Asia on a two-year mission to foster 
“informal, peace-producing confer- 
ences among Asian statesmen.” 

The AFSC hopes that the first one 
might be held this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, patterned after 
those it has sponsored in Geneva for 
two years which have been held with- 
out publicity and attended by junior- 
rank diplomats of 32 nations. Two 
more are planned there this summer. 

Dr. Murphey, on leave as profes- 
sor of Asian history from the Uni- 
versity of Seattle, Wash., has addi- 
tional qualifications for the task. He 
served with the Friends Ambulance 
Unit in China, Burma and India in 
World War II. 


EDIT On Ts 


‘Don’t Preach at Me! Help Me? 


N HER redemptive ministry to sinners, the 
Church over and over must face her inadequacies 
with a sense of being under judgment. Nowhere 
perhaps has inadequacy been so appallingly evident 
as in her ministry to alcoholics for whom “one 
drink is too many and a thousand are not enough.” 
Failure in this area is very serious because in this 
nation at least 4,000,000 men and women suffer 
from this affliction. 

The alcoholic problem is so complex and the 
causes often so obscure that it is difficult to say 
what has caused the failure to bring the healing 
and redeeming Gospel of Jesus Christ to bear 
powerfully on the lives of these unfortunates who 
have turned to the Church for help. In the past the 
Church has shared the common short-coming which 
is (1) lack of real understanding of the problem of 
the alcoholic, and (2) the resort to inadequate if 
not erroneous techniques in dealing with it. 

A candid alcoholic will tell any clergyman inter- 
ested why he hesitates to consult a minister. Here 
is a sample: ‘We feel that you just don’t understand 
us, Reverend! It’s no good telling me, ‘Make up 
your mind to quit! Be a man!’ I’ve made up my 
mind a thousand times to quit and fail every time. 
Why? Why? You don’t tell me that. I’m tired, too, 
of being preached at and being told, ‘Think of your 
mother, your wife and children! Think of what you 
are doing to them!’ God knows I think of it plenty 
and it nearly drives me crazy. Do you think I want 
to be this way? Don’t preach at me! Help me!” 


Backed at ’52 Convention 

Our own Church, doubtless, did no better or no 
worse than any other, but that is not saying much 
because prior to 1952 the Episcopal Church had no 
official program or approach to this tragic problem. 
However, there was certain sporadic, informal ac- 
tivity going on in the Church in an effort to minister 
to alcoholics. Alcoholics Anonymous made a great 
impression with its fresh and startlingly successful 
program of recovery. Many of our clergy helped 
start groups of Alcoholics Anonymous and many 
Episcopal parish halls are group meeting places. 
Yet there was no common effort to make a study and 
an organized attack on the problem. Less than one 
per cent of the clergy attending the Yale Summer 
School of Alcoholics Studies had been from our 
Church. 

In 1952, the matter came before the General Con- 
vention meeting in Boston and approval was given 


Bishop Hall... ..... and Mr. Works ¢ 
to the appointing of a study committee on j 
problems of alcoholism. Prior to this, a small ga 
had assembled in what was to prove the first off 
North Conway Conferences on Alcoholism at N4¥ 
Conway, New Hampshire. Thus it followed | 
Bishop Hall of New Hampshire was elected cli 
man of the General Convention Study Commi 
and that the Rev. David A. Works, of North #! 
way, was asked to serve the Committee as a 
source person and to plan the first session of) 
Study Committee. Since then the work has | 
gressed and the Study Committee has built n/ 
of its program around the conference method wil 
uses three avenues of approach: (a) the resou! 
of the Church; (b) the resources of Alcoh} 
Anonymous, and (c) the resources of modern mi 
cal and scientific knowledge. | 
The North Conway Conferences have contin 
and this summer the project makes a big advit 
by holding, from June 20-24, the North Con 
Institute for clergy who are graduates of the i 
Summer School, or its equivalent. The goal i 
have as many highly trained resource people i 
field of alcoholism in as many dioceses as poss 
With a splendid faculty and a well- planned prog) 
the Church will be well served and Episc 
Churchnews sincerely hopes that the Institute 
be well supported in every way. 


Zz 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


ddition to the North Conway endeavour, the 
] program in our Church is making signifi- 
rides. Our program is unique because it is 
st time that a Church has instructed a com- 
to study, not alcohol, but alcoholism. The 
Committee has heard the greatest experts in 
d from the standpoint of research and action. 
is a waiting list of our clergy seeking to 
he Yale School of Alcoholic Studies. In 1954, 
fifty-five dioceses surveyed, it was discovered 


that thirty-three now have programs dealing with 
the study of alcoholism. Throughout the Church, 
people are increasingly requesting reading matter 
on alcoholism, for nearly everyone has some relative 
or friend afflicted by this scourge for whom help is 
wanted. Though a good start has been made, we 
Episcopalians still have a long way to go before 
exercising anywhere near an adequate ministry to 
alcoholics—but at least we seem to be heading 
the right way. 


Values Of Summer Conferences 


S WE go to press, the summer conference season 

bears down upon the Church. Over 100 places 
make ready for the thousands of Churchpeople of 
almost all ages who will attend one or more of the 
conferences scheduled for this year. There will be 
camps for elementary, junior, junior high and high 
school children; camps for choirboys; conferences 
for college students, for Woman’s Auxiliary mem- 
bers, for laymen and for clergymen; there will be 
parochial and diocesan and provincial conferences, 
as well as some arranged by agencies of the Na- 
tional Council. 

And this is done in all sections of the Church not 
because Episcopalians believe that they can confer 
their way into the Kingdom of God, but because 
camps and conferences have proven so valuable in 
the spread of information essential to the work of 
the Church, in the deepening of the faith and en- 
riching of the practice of Christian people, and 
most of all in the provision of the experience of 
Christian fellowship and the demonstration of what 
Christian community actually is. 


Of Different Content 


Conferences vary with staff personnel, constit- 
uency, and purpose. The conferences planned for 
high school boys and girls have different content, 
of course, than do those which are run for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary or for the clergy. Necessarily, 
conferences which seek to increase the theological 
competence of college professors differ in subject 
matter and approach from those concerned with 
improving the programs of parochial Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowships. 

But in the last analysis, all conferences have the 
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same general purpose. They exist to teach, to in- 
culcate, to spread, the religion of Jesus Christ. They 
are run to help boys and girls, young men and young 
women, older men and older women to be exposed 
to the contagion that is Christianity, to know God 
better, to trust Him more, to be more deeply com- 
mitted to Him than in the past. They exist to enable 
Christian people to experience a more adequately 
Christian environment and fellowship than is likely 
to be their daily lot. Conferences are offerings to 
the glory of God, that those who attend might be 
enabled to live in the joy and the power and the 
glory of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 


Not ‘Casual’ Christians 


While it cannot be claimed that every person who 
attends every conference comes away feeling that 
he has had a glimpse of heaven, in a remarkably 
high percentage of cases this feeling is induced 
justifiably. For underlying conference activities 
such as worship, study, lectures, recreation and the 
rest, there abides the fellowship of the Church 
actualized to extents and in ways not usually found 
in Christian groups elsewhere. The often high 
competence of conference leaders and the frequent 
excellence of courses offered no doubt contribute no 
little to this; but what contributes most, we feel, is 
the wholeheartedness of the majority who attend. 

Not many casual Christians turn up at summer 
conferences. In the main, those who spend time, 
money, or both on such activities are not unrecep- 
tive to what transpires. And this often adds up to 
such high spiritual adventure that something akin 
to conversion is experienced, and many come away 
more committed to the Christian life, and better 
able to live as Christians, than ever before. 

Let all who wish to keep their Christianity casual, 
if now it is that, abstain from summer conferences! 


ROYALTY and The Church 


Hawaii’s King and Queen, anxious to have Crown Prince reared 
within Anglican Communion, sent ‘request’ (in 1859) to England 


FWVHE Church in Hawaii is the fruit 

of a request made in 1859 by 
King Kemehemeha IV and Queen 
Emma to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of England. Earlier, occasional 
ministrations of the Church had 
been supplied by British and Amer- 
ican naval chaplains, missionaries on 
their way to British Columbia and 
other transient clergy. A few at- 
tempts to organize a parish, begin- 
ning as early as the 18380’s, had 
come to naught by the inability to 
obtain a resident priest. 

Queen Emma had been reared in 
an Anglican home, and after a great 
personal tragedy the King had turned 
for comfort to the Book of Common 
Prayer. Both the King and Queen 
were anxious that the Crown Prince, 
their only child, be reared within the 
Anglican Communion. Their request 
to England was for only a chaplain 
and tutor, but they were delighted 
by developments there that ended in 
the creation of the Missionary 
Bishopric of Honolulu. Since Bishops 
Kip of California and Potter of New 
York were both in England during 
the summer following the receipt of 
the request from Honolulu, attempts 
were made to organize the mission 
to Hawaii as a joint effort of the 
mother and daughter churches, but 
the delay in obtaining a bishop and 
the imminence of the American Civil 
War put an end for the time being 
to the proposed cooperation. 

At the time, most Americans in 
Hawaii desired the annexation of the 
islands to the United States and, 
seemingly without cause, they feared 
that Britain intended to add Hawaii 
to the Empire. As a matter of fact, 
the economic basis of the islands, 
the whaling trade, was almost en- 
tirely in American hands and when, 
during the Civil War, the fleet was 
destroyed by Confederate cruisers, a 


Chaplain’s yeoman and Cloister 
Cross at Priory, Queen Emma Sq. 


By Andrew Forest Muir 


great impetus was given to sugar 
raising, substantially controlled by 
sons of American Congregationalist 
missionaries, who had been in the 
islands since 1820, and the reliance 
upon the United States became even 
greater in that California was the 
principal market for Hawaiian sugar. 

Nevertheless, the first bishop of 
Honolulu was accused of being an 
emissary of the British Foreign Of- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fice. The King’s advisers might have 
regarded English episcopacy as mor¢ 
compatible with Hawaiian monarchy 
than the rampant democracy ox 
American Congregationalism, but the 
King’s request appears to have beer: 
based entirely upon a desire for the 
welfare of his own and his subjects) 
souls. 

Action on the King’s reques’‘ 
moved slowly in England. Someon¢ 


suggested that the Church be sent 
out not fragmentary but complete, 
with a bishop at its head. Bishop 
Wilberforce of Oxford, an ardent 
champion of missions on the apos- 
tolic pattern, championed this move 
in a debate in the Convocation of 
Canterbury. He soon became chair- 
man of the Polynesian Committee 
that presented Kamehameha’s re- 
quest to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
from which guarantees totaling 500 
pounds a year for five years were 
received. By May, 1861, the com- 
mittee had selected as bishop-desig- 
nate the Reverend Thomas Nettle- 
ship Staley, a Cambridge graduate 
who had been engaged for years in 
teacher training, and in July the 
Archbishop of Canterbury formally 
notified Staley of his election. 

A short while earlier, the law of- 
ficers of the Crown had given an 
opinion that there was nothing illegal 
in the English Church’s consecrating 
an Englishman as bishop for an area 
outside of the United Kingdom, but 
as the time approached for Staley’s 
consecration, the Bishop of London, 
a pronounced Erastian, obtained a 
second opinion holding that the con- 
secration would require a royal li- 
cense. Staley’s consecration was post- 
poned while the Archbishop applied 
to the Foreign Office for a license. 

When the license was finally forth- 
coming, everyone connected with the 
Polynesian Committee was flabber- 
gasted by two objectionable features. 
The first of these was its reliance 
upon the Jerusalem Bishopric Act 
for legal authority, and in the second 
place, the Queen presumed to confer 
spiritual jurisdiction upon Staley, a 
provision that could easily have been 
interpreted as British encroachment 
upon Hawaiian sovereignty. After a 
stern protest from the committee, 
the license was altered so that it be- 
came barely permissive with all ref- 
erences to the objectionable act and 
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Never reproduced before — photo 
of Queen Emma taken in 1866 in 
San Francisco on way to Hawaii. 


First Bishop of Honolulu, Thomas 
Nettleship Staley, in photo made 
on Washington, D. C., trip in 1865. 


the word jurisdiction omitted. Under 
its authority, the Archbishop and 
two of his suffragans consecrated 
Staley on December 15, 1861, as first 
bishop of Honolulu. 

For eight months Staley remained 
in England obtaining additional 
funds and selecting his staff of three 
priests. The first of these, William 
Richard Scott, who later did yeoman 
service as a slum priest, with his 
wife chaperoned a boatload of un- 
married women to British Columbia 
and so did not accompany the official 
party to Hawaii. George Mason, who 
with his wife had done notable work 
among fallen women in Plymouth, 
and Edmund Ibbotson, Mackonochie’s 
assistant at St. Alban the Martyr, 
were the other clergy selected. Staley 
and all of his clergy, as well as most 
of his backers on the Polynesian 
Committee, were what would now be 
regarded as moderate high church- 
men and liturgists. They attracted 
to their support old Tractarians like 
John Keble and Edward Bouverie 
Pusey and proponents of the recently 
revived interest in liturgiology like 
John Mason Neale. 

It was not until August 18, 1862, 
that the mission party left England, 
and after a long sea passage and 
overland transit of Panama arrived 
in Honolulu on October 11. The pilot 
brought aboard sad news. The Prince 
of Hawaii, whose education Bishop 
Staley was to supervise and for whom 
Mason had been selected as tutor, 
had died a short while before. Both 
the King and Queen were prostrated 
by the loss of their only child, but 
the. comforts of religion that the 
bishop supplied soon restored them 
to a better though subdued frame of 
mind. Since the Queen had never 
been baptized, Staley initiated her 
into the Church, and at the end of 
November confirmed both King and 
Queen in a colorful public service. 

Shortly after Staley stepped ashore 
in Hawaii, he discovered that the 
Congregationalist missionaries from 


the United States had thrown down 
the gauntlet. He probably did not 
know that the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in Boston had pro- 
tested to both the Archbishop and 
the Bishop of London the sending of 
any other than a lone priest, but 
he could not mistake the discourteous 
manner in which the missionaries 
treated him and the reports he heard 
that they had begun to denounce his 
mission before his arrival and were 
now suggesting to the congregations 
the notion that the death of. the 
young Prince was a manifestation of 
divine displeasure at the planting 
of the Church in the islands. AlI- 
though Staley carefully abstained 
from expressing any opinion on the 
American Civil War, his very silence 
was construed by American unionists 

as support of the Confederacy. 
Staley set to work with vigor. He 
rented a building that had been 
erected for a defunct Methodist con- 
gregation and after enlarging it and 
erecting an altar designated it his 
pro-cathedral. Mason and Ibbotson 
were placed in immediate charge of 
it, and after Scott’s arrival he was 
sent to Lahaina, on Maui, the second 
city in the kingdom. Staley selected 
a synod of nobility and commoners 
—Hawalian, British and American 
—and obtained a charter under the 
style of the Hawaiian Reformed 
Catholic Church, a title for which he 
found justification in the writings of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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SAVE TIME IN TRAVELING TO 
AND FROM GENERAL CONVENTION 


The photographs on this and the opposite page are provided by United Airlines. 


TIME IS ONE of your most precious commodities. When it was announced that the 1955 General 
Convention would be held in Honolulu, Episcopalians first thought of the TIME it would take to 
go “half way around the world. But sober, second thought brought the realization that by flight Ha- 
waii is actually less than a full day’s travel time from regardless of where you live in the U.S.A. 


SAVE TIME BY LETTING TRAVEL 
ARRANGEMENTS BOOK YOUR FLIGHT 


Delegates to General Convention, as they leave their homes, 
literally become world travelers. Maybe you'll be cast in 
this role for the first time this year. And world travelers 
know that the most difficult part—the most time-consuming 
part—of travel today is getting adequate accommodations 
that fit into your plans. All this requires worlds of know- 
how. Your best bet is to let TA in New York City take over 
all your travel headaches. Be smart when you are planning 
your travel to Honolulu . . . get in touch with us today. 


TRAVEL Arrangements 


NO. ONE, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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oth English and American church- 
en and that judiciously abstained 
(om suggesting any connection with 
1e Church of England by law estab- 
shed. Undoubtedly he was dismayed 
» find that this title, instead of 
ppeasing American Congregation- 
lists, caused them to claim that he 
as the representative not of the 
nglican but of a Puseyite schism. 

Staley and his staff soon learned 
ne Hawaiian language, and the King 
nished a translation of the Book 
f Common Prayer that he had begun 
ometime before. Services in both 
lonolulu and Lahaina were con- 
ucted in Hawaiian for the native 
opulation and in English for for- 
igners. The clergy were soon busy 
n baptizing and giving confirmation 
nstruction. The King escorted Staley 
round the islands and on occasion 
ut on a surplice to read the offices 
nd to preach to his people. With 
he Queen’s assistance, Mrs. Staley 
nd other ladies connected with the 
fission initiated a district nursing 
rogram designed to reduce the 
rightful rate of infant mortality. 
fason and his wife began schools, 
or both boys and girls, one eventu- 
lly becoming Iolani School and the 
ther St. Andrew’s Priory. 

. More Difficult Position 

Despite the continual snubs and 
riticisms of the American mission- 
ries, Staley and his staff ministered 
ceceptably both to the foreign and 
ative populations. They found that 
lespite the long establishment of the 
Jongregationalists and the shorter 
ninistries of Roman Catholics and 
Tormons there was a large un- 
hurched population in the islands, 
nany of whom now embraced the 
Yhurch. All seemed to be going well 
vhen, on St. Andrew’s Day of 1863, 
he King suddenly died, at the age 
f twenty-nine, in the odor of sanc- 
ity. He was succeeded on the throne 
y his older brother, Kamehameha 
J, who regarded the Church as a 
acred heritage from the hands of 
iis brother but who lacked for it his 
rother’s enthusiasm. Kamehameha’s 
leath was held up in evangelical 
ircles as another proof of the provi- 
lential disfavor into which the 
Yhurech had fallen, and the new 
ing’s promulgation of a less demo- 
ratic constitution was interpreted 
o be the result of Staley’s influence. 
‘taley’s position daily became more 
ifficult. 

Nevertheless, the work went on. 
cott at Lahaina fell into debt, and 
‘taley relieved him; he soon returned 
o England, and Mason was sent to 
ahaina. There he remained until 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH’S 
58th GENERAL CONVENTION 
HONOLULU... SEPTEMBER 4-15 


When people travel today—they want more than FAST, well- 
coordinated schedules. This is especially true when people travel 
to far-away places. And when you make arrangements to go to 
General Convention by plane you can be assured of 


TIME-SAVING TRAVEL 
PLUS REAL COMFORT 


Planes used by scheduled airlines today are designed to provide plenty of 
space for travelers . . . and S-P-A-C-E spells comfort—the kind of comfort 
you have a right to demand. In flight to Honolulu, you fly above the rough- 
weather altitude and this means your flight will offer pleasant hours of 
complete relaxation. When you travel by air you travel the modern way— 
the fast and economical way. So... while you can still book either ‘first- 
class’ or ‘air-tourist’ passage . . . get in touch with the travel people who 
are handling all the arrangements for the great majority of people officially 
going to General Convention. Today—contact 


TRAVEL Arrangements 


NO. ONE, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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About A ‘Collar’ 


Story by Fred Lipp more than merely entertainment 


By VAN A. 


NE’S Christian faith that the 

Holy Spirit can operate through 
even a very inadequate human medi- 
um is stretched almost to the break- 
ing point when it comes to the bulk 
of religious television. The plots are 
for the most part sentimental and 
unreal, the dialogue heavy with plati- 
tudes, and one can assume that the 
audienee is by and large a casual one 
and sceptical to the extent that the 
program has the burden of having to 
be entertaining. 

A viewer is so often embarrassed 
by so-called religious programs that 
he is tempted to conclude that religion 
and television are incompatible in the 
very nature of the case. Perhaps the 
churches could better use their time 
and energy elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, a surprisingly good 
program occasionally comes along and 
demonstrates the inherent possibil- 
ities of television to present the Gos- 
pel in a fresh and profound way, a 
program for example like “The Col- 
lar,” which appeared on the Maundy 
Thursday edition of CBS’s Four Star 
Playhouse. 

It was the story of an Episcopal 
priest (played by David Niven) who 
had been captured by a band of In- 
dians, tortured and fettered in re- 
venge for a similar treatment that 
the Chief had received at the hand of 
white men. The Indian Chief desired 
not only to break the body of the 
priest (around whose neck an iron 
collar was placed) but to destroy his 
spirit as well. Instead of embittering 
the priest, the suffering purged him 
of his pride and resentment at his be- 
ing slighted by his bishop, who had 
sent him to the frontier rather than 
appointing him to a wealthy parish. 

There is no use re-telling the story 
except to say that unlike so many re- 
ligious dramas, this one resisted the 
happy ending; the priest does not 
manage, with his dramatic interces- 
sion, to save all the Indians (just 
women and children) from the massa- 
cre planned by the Army. Yet the 
story conveyed a deeper hope and 
faith that vicarious sacrifice and suf- 
fering finds its real justification in a 
realm that the world can only dimly 
perceive and understand. 
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HARVEY 


The problem of religious television 
is how to convey the depth of the 
Christian faith without bending it to 
the expectations of an audience that 
wants to be entertained rather than 
challenged. How can one create a pro- 
gram that is genuine enough to main- 
tain interest without capitulating to 
the main desire of the spectator for 
this entertainment? If Christianity 
were simply a religion which offered 
comfort, peace and relief from ter- 
rifying responsibility, there would 
be, of course, no problem. But as 
“The Collar” so wisely discerned, 
Christianity has at its heart a Cross, 
and that will always be foolishness in 
the eyes of the world. The Resurrec- 
tion in which we believe lies on the 
other side of the suffering and the 
agony. For that reason, it cannot 
simply be accommodated to the 
usual pattern of a success story. 
In our culture the churches are 
continually tempted to offer the Chris- 
tian hope without its cost, the New 
Life without the death of the Old. 
People in general want the assurance 
of Easter without the suffering of 
Good Friday. 

Solution to Problems 

Religious television is peculiarly 
susceptible to this temptation to offer 
a happy ending. Not only are there 
the intrinsic limitations of time in 
which to convey the Christian hope, 
but writers are too much aware of the 
fact that the audience expects reli- 
gion to be comforting and inspira- 
tional. The people expect it to offer 
some solution to the perplexing prob- 
lems of everyday life. 

Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School was widely quoted in the press 
recently for his devastating attack 
on religious radio and television be- 
fore the Radio and Film Commission 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Nearly all of the programs today, he 
said, falsify or ignore the Gospel in 
one way or another. Hither the pro- 
grams are about “wholesome” Chris- 
tian families (‘some of them are the 
best argument for celibacy advanced 
since the Middle Ages;” they are full 
of “little moralisms and pleasant- 
ries;” they are like “no family dis- 
coverable or desirable, on land or sea 
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or in the air’) or the programs “offer 
solutions to personal or social prob- 
lems under the guise of religion.” 
No Simple Solutions py. 

In the main, Dean Pope’s criticisms 
appear to be valid, but the problem of 
what ought to be done about this situ- 
ation still remains. There are no easy 
or simple solutions, but certain mini- 
mal suggestions, come to mind, such 
as discouraging producers of reli- 
gious programs from hiring just any | 
professional writer that happens to) 
be free to write a “religious” script. | 
Too often, the professional writer | 
who has no real understanding of the 
Christian faith is likely to conceive | 
of a religious program from an out-} 
sider’s point of view, from the per- } 
spective of the “world’s hopes.” He | 
thinks of a religious drama as one! 
having a moral or a “miraculously 
happy ending.” The churches coud | 


profitably spend their money training 


David Niven as Priest 


good writers to understand the Chris- 
tian faith or by training mature’ 
Christians to be good writers. (It wast 
probably no accident that “The Col-! 
lar’? was as substantial as it was be~ 
cause it was written by a professional) 
writer who is both articulate and an 
informed Christian layman, Freder-) 
ick J. Lipp, an Episcopalian of Cleve+ 
land. ) | 

More basically, however, tha 
churches ought to be more awaré) 
than they are of the inherent limita; 
tions of an entertainment medium for, 
the communication of a message 
which is not entertainment and which] 
if seriously regarded, would call intd|| 
question many of the values of ¢| 
culture which values met 
so highly. END 
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WHAT THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION IS ASKING 


“Personal 
Contact’ 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


NCE again a young person, with 
direct simplicity, presents a 
problem common to thoughtful Chris- 
tians of all ages. What is the cause 
of, and how do we meet, periods of 
apparent separation from God? 
They are times of suffering, espe- 
cially for those who, at the beginning 
of their more conscious awakening to 
the wonder of the Presence of God in 
sheir lives, experience joy in their 
ability to communicate with Him. 
[his joy may be after Confirmation, 
yr after some other milestone of 
yrowth—perhaps a summer confer- 
nce leaves a person on the mountain 
op. After the happy plateau, there 
yften comes a time when the Chris- 
ian finds himself in a lonely valley. 
lo use the expression often chosen to 
lescribe the time, modern man or 
voman will say desperately, ‘I can’t 
eel there is anyone at the other end 
f the wire, so I’ve given up praying.” 
The pitfall is revealed when the 
vord “feel”? occurs too often. Of 
ourse, our emotions are a part of 
vhat we offer to God, but only a part. 
\t every celebration of Holy Com- 
qunion we hear the words, “Thou 
halt love the Lord thy God with all 
hy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
ith all thy mind.” At the end of the 
ervice we pray, “We offer and pre- 
ent unto Thee, O Lord, our selves.” 
When we begin to learn to offer 
he self to God, we must attempt to 
ffer the whole self. Within that self 
1e will and the intellect are included. 
lave you noticed how often we tend 
) measure our religious life by our 
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feelings only? In extreme cases, to 
hear someone speak about a church 
service, for example, an outsider 
might get the impression that Chris- 
tianity is merely a matter of pleasant 
emotional quivers. They want to 
“feel good” after a service. Some- 
times God wants it otherwise. 

The following letter expresses part 
of the question seen through the eyes 
of a college student: 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I am a freshman at college, and my 
problem is one of having lost any per- 
sonal contact with God since I came here. 
The past several months have been 
empty and meaningless, which has re- 
sulted in altering my whole attitude to- 
ward college. 

Personal devotions have been dropped, 
as I feel self-conscious in the presence of 
my room-mate, and privacy is never as- 
sured. Prayer, if remembered at all, is 
merely reciting words. Usually I fall 
asleep during it. 

Our local church is too far away for 
a place of daily worship; however every 
Sunday I teach a class and attend serv- 
ices. Without the contacts and feeling of 
closeness gained by daily communion 
with God these services hold little mean- 
ing for me. How can I regain that feel- 
ing of having tasted ‘“‘the peace of God 
which passes human understanding?”’ 


Is it possible? If so, how? (Please don’t 
include my name or town if this letter is 
printed). B.... (18 years old) 


Dear B. 

Please don’t worry about your 
name and address being printed. You 
will notice that we give only one ini- 
tial and no locality, so that there is 
no chance of a correspondent being 
identified. Sometimes a reader will 
ask to have an address printed be- 
cause he or she offers help to others 
and invites correspondence; but no 
private letters are used with the 
writer’s name, except by request. 

I am so glad you wrote to me, be- 
cause a great many other people— 
perhaps everyone who takes the 
trouble to think—shares your prob- 
lem. I can fully understand your 
experience, and it might help a little 
to know that it is bound to come 
sooner or later. It may crop up at 
intervals all through your life, al- 
though some serene old people appear 
to be troubled by it very little. Do 
you know that many of the greatest 
saints lived through years of “dry- 
ness” and of feeling cut off from 
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inspirational and 
devotional readings 

for our times. 
Pocket Size * $1.50 


...and don’t forget 
GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


the new book of 
daily devotions. 
Pocket Size, $1.50 


At All Bookstores 
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Church Furniture 


Send [] Brass Appointments 
oR Stained Glass Windows 
for 
rea Books of Remembrance 
Catalogs fex| Church School Supplies 


Visual Aids 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Serving the Church since ]8S4 
BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 4lst St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


rrr CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instrue- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


THE CHURCH REGISTER 


ARDSLEY, PA. 


Maintains an active file of clergy and lay 
church workers who might consider new 
work, or who would be interested in vacation, 
supply, locum tenens, or temporary ex- 
changes. Maximum fee four dollars. Indi- 
viduals may register or vacancies secure 
names by writing 


The Church Reglster, Box 123, Ardsley, Pa. 


WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy is 
the lowest; our royalties high. Al] subjects, 
religious and general considered. Mail your 


manuscript for free analysis. No obligation. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Attn. Mr. Knight 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y: 


[ BOOK REVIEWS | 


‘Out Of The Misti 


Guest reviewer lauds work of Dr. and Mrs. Rollins 


By EDMUND FULLER 


T IS some time since we’ve had a 

guest reviewer in this column. Dr. 
Bowie kindly consented to do an ex- 
panded comment on a book which has 
had a brief previous mention. 


> Jesus and His Ministry. By Wal- 
lace Eugene Rollins & Marion Bene- 
dict Rollins. Seabury. 299 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Walter Russell Bowie 


This is a book which deserves a 
grateful welcome. As Professor Amos 
Wilder recently wrote, “A great deal 
of modern Christianity reminds us 
of these orchids that have had to 
live on air.” That is to say, there 
has been danger that our Christiau 
faith might be disassociated from its 
actual roots in history. But the es- 
sential fact about Christian faith is 
that it does come directly out of his- 
tory. It is not a general philosophy, 
nor a theology built from abstract 
conceptions. It is the belief that the 
everlasting message of God for 
human life was given in one par- 
ticular and transcendent life. To be- 
lieve in a living Christ is to believe 
in the Christ who was directly mani- 
fested in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
unless we have some warm apprehen- 
sion of Jesus the meaning of Christ 
loses its content and color and evap- 
orates into a mist. 

Here are the first words of the 
book which Dr. and Mrs. Rollins have 
written: “This is a historical study 
of certain aspects of Jesus’ ministry 
and of Jesus himself as his ministry 
reveals him.” And a little later they 
write: “It is essential to bear in mind 
that we are studying a person, and 
that we miss the sole object of the 
Gospels if we lose sight of him.” 

In the chapters that follow they 
help every reader to understand 
afresh how Jesus seemed to his dis- 
ciples, how and what he taught, and 
why it is that he has become for us 
our seen interpretation of the un- 
seen and eternal God. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Rollins bring to their joint work 
long proven scholarly competence and 
the kind of insight which belongs 
only to those who add spiritual devo- 
tion to their technical knowledge. 
In this book they have discussed the 


resources for our knowledge of Jesus, 
the meaning of Jesus’ baptism and 
his temptation, turning points in the 


Galilean ministry, the transfigura- | 


tion, the crucifixion and the resurrec- 
tion. In addition to these chapters 
on the events and sequence of Jesus’ 
ministry, there are rich considera- 
tions also of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus’ use of the parable 
method and his use of scriptures, the 
miracles, and “‘The Quality of the 
Man Jesus.” In this last named chap- 
ter, aS in the whole book, they have 
gone a long way toward bringing the 
One whom the first disciples loved out 
of the mists of antiquity and into the 
world of our own minds and hearts. 


LON 


RECOMMENDED READING 
Sources of Western Morality. Georgia 
Harkness. Scribners. $3.50. 


Jesus and His Ministry. Rollins. Sea- 
bury. $4.00. 


Two Minutes Till Midnight. 
Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. 


Church, Politics and Society. Pike & 
Pyle. Morehouse. $2.75. 


Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Wm. Law. Westminster. $2.50. 


Companion to Study of St. Augustine. 
R. W. Battenhouse. Oxford. $5.50. 


Episcopal Church Since 1900. G. E. 
De Mille. Morehouse. $3.50. 


Christian Philosophy in Middle Ages. 
Gilson. Random. $7.50. 


The Age of Belief. Anne Fremantle. 
Houghton-Mentor. $2.75—50 cents. 


Faith and Freedom. Barbara Ward. 
Norton. $3.75. 


HINA 


Elmer 


> The Sources of Western Morality. | 


By Georgia Harkness. Scribners. 275 
pp. $3.50. 

Dr. Harkness, a distinguished 
Christian scholar, examines the 
moral roots of the West from primi- 
tive society through the beginnings 


of Christianity. There is little doubt © 
that the moral codes of Western © 


Christendom are in a certain con- 


fusion and possible transition. Not — 


only the validity of traditional mo- 
rality is brought into question from 
various points of attack in our time, 
but the very existence of morality 
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as an objective entity sometimes is 
challenged. Secular education has 
added to the confusion by shoving 
aside God, who is the only possible 
source of a meaningful morality. 

In Dr. Harkness’ words, ‘The re- 
sult is a new tyranny in personal liv- 
ing which masquerades under the 
guise of freedom .. . The object of 
this book is to survey the genesis of 
moral ideals, describing how the old 
morality, now in a state of flux, came 
into being. It is because a great deal 
is to be learned from historical moral- 
ity, both as to what to let slip and 
what to preserve, that this study is 
undertaken.” She further- elaborates 
the phrase “moral ideals’: “An ideal 
is an idea which so grips an individ- 
ual or a social group as to determine 
by an inner authority the direction 
taken in action.” 

Her survey, readable and clear, 
Sweeps from primitive societies 
through Egypt to the emergent He- 
brew culture of the O. T. and on to 
the Greek and Roman cultures. She 
leaves us at the beginning of the 
Christian era in which the basic pat- 
terns that have guided the West (and 
which still do, though called in ques- 
tion) were established. 


> Letters of Herbert Hensley Hen- 
son. 255 pp. and More Letters of 
Herbert Hensley Henson. 161 pp. 
Both Chosen and Edited by E. F. 
Braley. MacMillan. Both $3.00. 
Bishop Henson, though perhaps a 
little less widely known than W. R. 
Inge, was like “the gloomy Dean,” 
mne of the great personalities of the 
modern English Church. He is 
cnown through his autobiography, 
retrospect of an Unimportant Life, 
und was renowned for his somewhat 
ristly outspokenness. He disclaimed 
1is reputation as a controversialist: 
‘I have no fondness for controversy, 
hough a certain temperamental 
lislike of unreality, which has led 
ne into many conflicts ... perhaps 
nevitably created the impression 
hat controversy for its own sake 
s dear to me.” 
Canon Braley believes these let- 
ers will reveal ‘‘as intimately as 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Fellowship SERIES 


We are pleased to announce that 
seven courses are now available in the 
Episcopal Church Fellowship Series 


The philosophy underlying the “Episcopal Church Fellowship 
Series” is that Christian education is a process of character growth 
in Christ. To be complete, this should be nurtured within the 
fellowship of the Church. Thus the Church is the environment 
within which the curriculum is set, and the pupils are taught to 
make use of the Church’s tools for Christian living—the Bible, the 
Sacraments, the Prayer Book and Hymnal, the Apostolic Ministry 
—and the fellowship with other Christians bound together and 
committed to Christ through Baptism. 


Pre-School 


Course N, God Loves Me 

BSAC MeN Se G UIC es. 22.9 oe eeeee oe Ned et en nee na Ailes $2.00 

EVanciwiorksS beets ia:c on. ac) oil Oe. FW Soe a ed cee ep Ae 1.25 

“Something to Take Home” Leaflets ........--.22-------ccceceeeeceoe-es 1.10 

Kindergarten 

Course A, Our Heavenly Father 

pReac hers.) Ute ha. ee ee NE En eet Oc $2.00 

GhildistStoryo Book tses ee ie once Ae a ore, Soe cee 1.50 

SSomethinesttop lake tlome™ Packe teeeees esc ee nee eee eee 15) 
Primary 

Course 1, We Trust God 

Meachenrtss Guicey ccc. ote eect ee et ee ee, eee $2.00 

Ghildrss Story eBook i426 3/00 See ee eee eae eee 1.50 

Something to. Lake: Home” Packet2:-2 2.522. ee i125) 

Course 2, Jesus, Our Friend 

PRCA CH ETE SC TLIGL@ sexo oes ac tet tes ts See Rael yg 9 ee Cer ee $2.00 

(ElnlchispStoryeBOO ks herees ce ots too: ioe We ee ed eee 1.50 

PATI VRFOTKGES NCCLS eee eer ce ee ee ee Us 

SSomethimes to lakes Home @Packete--- =e t= eee 1225 
Junior 

Course 5, Living the Christian Year 

MEAG MeTsSH CuI Ge teen i ee te ie od eh eee $1.50 

Pupiliss Works Books ese esc on eas enae eee cee eae anes 1.50 

eSometninemtomlakes omen wbacke t= ss=ste: eee eee ss 

Set Large Pictures (18 Elsie Anna Wood Pictures).................... ATS 

Course 6, Preparing for Confirmation 

HMeeacheris mG WiC srt ee = tec eae oe re ener ee ee eee $2.00 

BupilistReadert o2.-. ose ca. 2c SO aera eee ase eee endo Re 1.60 

NATOK SING CLS Ian ons tea Soe le te APNG REN eR Neen 2 ca Ut 85 


Junior High 
Course 7, The Prince of Life 


Ateachiens s Guide pee t--s oh See eee at eatin ae 2 ee ee $2.00 
PUTT By lee BSe= Ke Roh ne ye Me, eee iar tires piers re rey ened oN eres er 1.95 
Worksheets -..... Be Ponsa a Se Be Re a) ee ee ern br ES SA ne EN Ree 1.10 


At Your Dealer or 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
29 E. Madison Street 14 E. 41st Street 261 Golden Gate Avenue 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. LCiC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 


117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE.. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 


PULPITS 
Manvfectured Im evr ewn 
factory @ lewrenceville, 
Ve. Buy Oirect from Fac- 
tory. Pree Cetolog. 


FLOWER 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine, 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


THE VER 


ANB STUDS EY 

TENAFLY NIJ: [5 

STAINED-GLASS {fl 
DECORATION: LGHTING 

vy SAI CHURCH'CRAFTS 


FOR THE FINEST 


 Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork amd foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


j Samuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


PEWS ++ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS +:ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


possible the workings of a scintil- 
lating, if not always perhaps wisely 
controlled, intellect, and of a heart 
whose hatred of unreality some- 
times provoked its owner to un- 
guarded criticism. And after all, 
Hensley Henson’s criticism’s were, 
though sometimes severe, only what 
would be easily tolerated in a re- 
view of a book.” 

The letters are to all sorts and 
conditions of men, across the scope 
of his life. They are richly enter- 
taining and full of pungent, often 
illuminating, comment on people or 
events, of great or minor impor- 
tance, in matters secular and relig- 
ious, in our century. Sometimes he 
is shortsighted, as when he dis- 
misses the impact of Freud and 
Jung. Sometimes he is tersely stim- 
ulating as in remarking of the 
Fourth Gospel: “It is not history, 
but the first and best commentary 
on the Gospel.” 

I love his note to a stationer 
cancelling his orders for five peri- 
odicals: 

“T have no room on my _ book- 
shelves wherein to place them. 

“T have no time to devote to read- 
ing them. 

“T have no money to pay for them. 

“IT have no superfluous eyesight 
to expend on them. 

“For all these reasons I conclude 
that it is no longer worth my while 
to buy them!’ 


Double ring ceremonies are so sweet | 


I could go on with such quota- | 
tions indefinitely, and am led to | 
agree with the one who said of | 
Henson: “The abounding vigour, the | 
graphic pungency of his opinions, 
puts him in a direct line of literary | 
ancestry from Dean Swift.” | 
Whether he is deploring Canter- | 
bury’s broadcast on the abdication 
of Edward VIII, thanking a rabbi 
for a Jewish prayer book, or blast-_ 
ing an unsatisfactory candidate for | 
Holy Orders, you will never find | 
Bishop Henson boring. 


> A Retreat for Lay People. By 
Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 258 pp. 
$3.00. 

There is so much that is fine in 
these retreat addresses by Monsig- | 
nor Knox that the Episcopalian will 
find the volume worthwhile not- 
withstanding the Romanist insist- | 
ence of certain passages. It is fine, 
meditative reading. Two samples, 
both from the chapter on “‘The Love | 
of God”: “There is a kind of prayer | 
that hardens the will; there is no 
kind of prayer that turns on the | 
tap of our affections.”’ And again‘ 
“Don’t ask yourself, ‘What is the 
motive for which I love God?’ Ask 
yourself, ‘What is the motive for 
which I should like to love God?’ 
And if you would like to love God 
for himself, then you do love God 
for himself. It is a matter of the 
will.’’ END 


SS 


Ann Holland 
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WOMAN’S CORNER 


| SENATE 


‘His Witnessing Community’ 


By BETSY TUPMAN, Fourth in a Series 


HE inspirational and educational 
program of the Woman’s Auxil- 


lary is the framework within which 


the women work for the next three 
years—as part of their regular pro- 
gram of prayer, study and work. 

At the 1952 Triennial, the pro- 
gram of Christian Social Relations 
was for the first time prepared in 
the form of a statement of principles 
drawn up in advance by the Execu- 
tive Board and presented to dele- 
gates for their approval. 

This statement urged women to 
“pray singly and in groups to in- 
form themselves, develop convic- 
tions and exert influence” towards 
the support of such groups and pur- 
poses as the United Nations, UNES- 
CO, World Health Organization and 
the UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; for economic and 
technical aid to under privileged and 
underdeveloped areas at home and 
abroad to help raise living stand- 
ards; protection of our freedom 
against all threats lest the people in 
our country be led into fighting com- 
munism with its own methods; ex- 
tension of human rights at home 
and abroad, with special emphasis 
on our own parishes and commu- 
nities, and ways to bring about im- 
provement in community living. 
Inspiration and Education 

In other words, the women were 
challenged to carry the Church into 
the world, with particular emphasis 
on Christian citizenship and social 
responsibility. 

Delegates spend part of their time 
in small-group discussions. As well 
they listen to addresses of outstand- 
ing speakers in the fields of prayer, 
education, social relations, missions, 
etec.—but all geared to the over-all 
purpose of inspiration and education 
and, specifically, the emphasis the 
women wish to make for that three- 
year period. The 1955 theme is “His 
Witnessing Community.” 

Meanwhile, during general ses- 
sions of the Triennial delegates may 
express their views, in the form of 
resolutions, concerning such issues 
as alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
communism, etc. 


HN 
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They may petition General Con- 
vention as to what action they be- 
lieve the Convention should take on 
a particular issue—say, for example, 
a proposed change in the marriage 
canons—and they may tell General 
Convention, through resolutions, 
how they feel about such matters as 
the handling of refugees, Christian 
education, etc. The Triennial, how- 
ever, can do no “legislating.” The 
women have no authority as does 
General Convention which plans the 
three-year program for the whole 
Church, determines policy, decides 
any changes in canon law, etc. 

Lack of Voice 

This lack of a voice for women in 
General Convention has been a mat- 
ter of some concern for a number of 
years. On the one hand, many wom- 
en feel they have the right to be 
seated in the House of Deputies 
since they raise a great deal of the 
Church’s budget and do much of its 
work. Other women feel, however, 
that such representation would leave 
the men with nothing to do and dis- 
courage them from participating 
more fully in Church work. Still 
other women think that a voice in 
General Convention would draw the 
best leaders from the women of the 
Church and thus weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the Auxiliary. 

On the other hand, a majority of 
bishops and clergy are in favor of 
women deputies. It was the lay dep- 
uties at the last General Convention 
who defeated the measure that 
would have given women a say in 
Church “legislating.” 

But, to go back to the statement 
of principles adopted in Boston—its 
introductory phrases aptly describe 
the “official status” of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. All the women can do is 
“inform themselves, develop convic- 
tions and exert influence.” 

This is not to minimize the impor- 
tance of “exerting influence” be- 
cause—as has been said often—“the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” 

(Next issue: What does all this 
mean?—The Right Emphasis.) 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 
ecoce 

Fawcett Linens Hand Embroidered, 
Individually designed. Hand Woven 
Ecclestiastical Textiles. ANDERSON 
Srupio or HaNpWEAVING, Two Claren- 
don St., Gloucester, Mass. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


¢ Pulpit and Choir 


Headquarters for 
\} RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


me, Church Furniture - Stoles 
SS Embroideries - Vestments 
—s) Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


bald 
CATALOG ON REQUEST i } 


Mlational seree., ° 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


N 
THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


~ RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


Dept. 
Watertown. New york 


and full 
particulars 
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CHURCH LINENS 

Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 

Altar Linens made up to order. 

Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 

Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
Dey ie OWE Enel BG ic 

MARY MOORE, Importer 


$1.00 


a 
bh « 394 EC @ Davenport, | 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS | 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
ALTAR LINENS - SURPLICES 


also pure linen by the yard 


ahs 


iii MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


; S 
HONOLULU'S FAVORITE HOTEL 


Rates from $4 single, $6 double 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING ROOM, 
COFFEE SHOP, COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


AIR-CONDITIONED NEW TOWER 
PENTHOUSE SUITES AND ROOMS 


JACK E. TRAUTMAN, General Manager 


| Coming, to Hawaii? 


PLAN NOW 
to see the Island 
via 


GRAY LINE TOURS 


Write For Folder 


Gray. Line Hawaii 


2400 Kalakaua Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 


IN HAWAII it’s the 
ROYAL GROVE 


Charming small hotel with kitchenette 
apartments. One block from Waikiki 
Beach, large Hotels and Shops. 
Moderate Rates 
Write for Folder 
ROYAL GROVE HOTEL 


Uluniu Ave., Honolulu 


COMSTOCK HOTEL 
in the heart of Waikiki 
309 Royal Hawaiian Ave. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


$3.50 to $9 


NIUMALU HOTEL 


by the sea at Waikiki 


Hawaiian type hotel with cottage accommoda- 
tions. Many with kitchenettes . . . Salt water 
swimming pool ... Dining Room . . . Hawai- 
lan entertainment nightly. Write for folder. 


Niumalu Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Plan now to attend the 
58th GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

IN HONOLULU, SEPT. 4-15, 1955 
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ROYALTY 
—AND THE CHURCH IN HAWAII 
Bishop Staley ‘early example of liberal catholic’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

1873 when, amid universal regret, he 
left to find a more bracing climate 
in California. A young man from 
England, Joseph James Elkington, 
who lacked the university degree 
necessary for ordination in England, 
came out to assist Ibbotson at the 
pro-cathedral and after a while 
Staley made him deacon and sub- 
sequently ordained him priest. Staley 
was anxious to recruit a native 
clergy, but the only success he had, 
and that only partial, was to make as 
deacon William Hoapili Kaauwai, a 
former legislator and officer in the 
King’s Guard. Kaauwai was never 
raised to the priesthood, and after 
accompanying Queen Emma to Eu- 
rope a year later, he abandoned the 
ministry and also, it appears, re- 
ligion as well. 


Accepted science advance 

Staley was an early example of a 
liberal catholic. Instead of being dis- 
mayed by Darwinism, he accepted 
the advances of science. He care- 
fully distinguished between chris- 
tianizing and westernizing, and he 
championed the distinctive Hawaiian 
culture as long as it did not con- 
flict with Christian morality or the 
realities of the situation. He accom- 
modated himself to the Hawaiian 
diet, including barbecued dog; en- 
couraged native sports and dances; 
and refused to accept the Mother 
Hubbard skirt as a badge of Chris- 
tianity. He regarded as the principal 
problem of the islands the dying out 
of the native population. In large 
part he found this to be the result 
of an undeveloped concept of monog- 
amous family life, a natural pro- 
miscuity encouraged for almost a 
century by transient western sailors 
who had frequented the islands, and 
the introduction by them of syphilis, 
that he was courageous enough to 
naine outright. 

He thought the solution was to 
provide family schools for young 
Hawaiian females, where they might 
be preserved from pre-marital con- 
tamination and learn to become de- 
voted wives and mothers. Quite early 
he explored the possibility of obtain- 
ing English sisters to initiate such 
a program, and he was finally able 
to secure from Mother Lydia a con- 
tingent of Sisters of the Most Holy 
Trinity at Ascot, who took over St. 
Cross School in Lahaina. Mother 


Lydia herself went to Honolulu i 
1867 while recuperating from a ser? 
ous illness, and there she establishe: 
St. Andrew’s Priory. After her d 
parture no additional sisters we 
ever sent, and as a result of natur 
attrition, the Hawaiian branch oq 
the sisterhood, long after Staley 
time, finally withered away, but t 
sisters exerted an immeasurable i 
fluence in the islands, and there an 
still alive aged Hawaiian women wh 
rise up to call them blessed. 

Continued criticism of the Chure 
shattered the nerves first of Ibbo 
son and later of Elkington, and bot) 
returned to England. With the en 
of the Civil War, the American Episi 
copal Church was in a position t 
send clergy to work under Stale 
as had been originally planned, an 
Staley’s staff was soon strengthene 
by the arrival of George Braytox 
Whipple of Minnesota, Peyton Ga 
lagher of New York and Richare 
Bayley Post of New Jersey. Th 
first remained for years, but th 
others soon left. Also the S. P. 
sent out a deacon, Charles Georg 
Williamson, whom Staley soon 0 
dained priest, and a layman, Charle: 
William Turner, whom he made d 
con. With an increased staff, Stalex 
was able to extend operations to th: 
island of Hawaii. 


Against fraternization | 

Soon after the war, two othe 
American clergymen arrived in th 
islands, but neither recognized th# 
Hawaiian Reformed Catholic Church 
David J. Lee, M.D., accompanied té 
Hawaii a group of Japanese laborers 
who had been smuggled out of Japan: 
In Hawaii he occasionally read thé 
Church’s services and preached. Al: 
though a member of the American 
Church Missionary Society, an ex: 
treme evangelical organization, h¢é 
did not fraternize with the Congre! 
gationalists, and soon he found him} 
self in the strange position of bein 
denounced by them as a very high 
churchman. | 

In 1866, Franklin Samuel Rising| 
who later was to gain notoriety by 
his attack on the Prayer Book and 
who might be regarded as the god: 
father of the Reformed Episcopa 
Church, visited Hawaii to recuperat« 
his health. While there he fraternizec 
with the Congregationalists and per 
suaded his Nevada friend, Mark 
Twain, who was also in the islands 
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The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Darjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
1 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
ion’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
zarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
matics, Radio & TV; Music; Art Raeiiadicing’ 
ied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
og. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
‘ E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


ar-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
aides 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
chologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
ality education. Individualized classes. Activity 
gram stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 
alog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


lucate Your Child at Home 


idergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
se from school, travel, i 
r child’s schooling, give h 
ed education in your 0 

Calvert ‘“School-at-Home” 


famous , 
rses. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
d. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 


and school grade of child. 
[any new schools under religious auspises rely 
n Calvert for their curriculum. 


LVERT SCHOOL '2&. Tuscany Re. 


Baltimore 10, Md. 
The Graduate Hospital of 


‘he University of Pennsylvania 


sar hospital course in practical nursing for women 
5 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
valent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
r first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
rember. For information write: Director of Nurs- 

Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
3 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


id Boys, grades 7-12, College 
Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 
ent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
ses. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
‘ic, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
pus. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peeksklli, N. Y. 
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at the time, to make a scurrilous at- 
tack on Staley in his letters to the 
Sacramento Union. Upon his return 
to the United States as financial 
agent of the A. C. M. S., Rising en- 
gaged in a vituperative campaign 
against Staley that was encouraged 
by Congregationalists in America 
and England. 

In 1865, Queen Emma went to 
England to solicit money for the con- 
struction in Honolulu of a cathedral 
to the memory of her husband. Al- 
though royally feted, she found that 
the Congregationalist criticism, elab- 
orated upon by extreme low church- 
men, had dried up most of the 
sources of philanthropy, but she did 
return with sufficient funds for 
Staley to make a beginning. In 1867 
the King laid the cornerstone of St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral to the glory of 
God and the memory of his royal 
brother, Iolani (Kamehameha IV). 
Many years were to pass before 
enough of the building had been 
constructed to permit services to be 
held within its walls, and at this late 
date it still remains unfinished. In 
the meantime Staley had built near- 
by a frame building that served the 
cathedral congregations until they 
occupied the present building. 
1867, Money Runs Out 

The five year grants of the S. P. 
C. K. and S. P. G. both expired in 
1867, and Staley, who had been un- 
successful in obtaining funds from 
the General Convention of 1865, was 
forced to return to England to re- 
plenish his supplies. Despite great 
energy in presenting the needs of his 
diocese, little money was forthcom- 
ing, although both the great societies 
agreed to continue a measure of sup- 
port on a temporary basis. During 
his visit of more than a year in 
England, he sent out to Hawaii as 
dean of the cathedral a young priest 
of considerable experience, Thomas 
Harris. 

Harris, whose churchmanship was 
identical with that of Staley and 
most of his clergy, continued in 
Honolulu the traditions that had 
been begun in 1862 of having lighted 
tapers on the altar and of celebrating 
the Holy Eucharist in alb and 
chasuble. He had remarkable success 
among the native Hawaiians, includ- 
ing Queen Emma, and among the 
poorer foreigners, but he ran afoul of 
the affluent foreign merchants. The 
mercantile class sent a long letter 
to the S. P. G. complaining of what 
they regarded as Harris’ popishness 
and requesting that he be replaced 
by Williamson, who in a fit of peev- 
ishness had returned to England a 
short while before. Staley, depressed 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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PARKER SUMMER ACADEMY 
Up-state, New York 


Integrated program: literature, acting, interpre- 
tive dance. Reading for enrichment and writing 
for improvement. Tutoring by request. Use of 
college library. Sports. Trips. Pamphlet. 


B. K. Ingalls, Ph.D., Room 616A, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 36, N. Y. 


Teen-age girls 


ST. THOMAS 


An elementary boarding school for the boys of the 

Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth Ave- 

nue. High academic standards. Excellent musical 

training. Grades 5-8. Strong sports program, En- 

dowed. Nominal fee. Scholarships available. 

Henry B. Roney, M.A., M.Ed., Headmaster. 
William Self, Choirmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


SOUTH 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL act8%@ 

AGES 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


@ e 

1roInt For girls. Fully accred- 
Vir ginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School. Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Neo- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical HEd., Secretarial. Elevation 


2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884. Inclusive 
rate $895. Catalog. i 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For catalog and ‘Happy Valley’ folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


WEST 


St. Luke’s 
Hospital School 
of Nursing 


Applications are now being accepted 
by the St. Luke’s Hospital School of 
Nursing for a class to be admitted 
in August, 1955. 


Requests for catalogues and other 
pertinent information should be ad- 
dressed to: 


Mrs. Reith Gaddy, R.N., B.S. 
Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


27th and Valencia Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


ES TPE 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven moet Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre ea Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 

President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND BE. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


by this commotion as well as by the 
realization that sufficient funds were 
not forthcoming and by the discovery 
that he had spent on his diocese a 
good part of his own and his wife’s 
inheritances, seems then to have ap- 
proached the Archbishop with the 
request that if, upon his return to 
Hawaii, he found the situation com- 
pletely untenable, he might be per- 
mitted to resign. 

Healed the wounds 

On a circuitous route homeward to 
the islands, visiting South America 
to confirm candidates and to conse- 
crate churches and cemeteries, he 
learned that rumor was abroad in 
Hawaii that he had resigned his see. 
He hurried to Honolulu, determined 
to grapple with the difficulties, but 
unfortunately his resolution bogged 
down in indecision and vacillation. 
When Harris resigned in protest, 
Queen Emma headed the delegation 
that showered upon him at his de- 
parture gifts and a testimonial scroll. 
For six months, Staley singlehanded 
carried on services at the cathedral, 
and by great tact he was able to heal 
long festering sores. The number of 
attendants upon the services in- 
creased, and the collections more 
than doubled. He realized, though, 
that his work was finished. He agreed 
that the foreign members of the 
cathedral call Williamson as rector, 
and for the ministry to the Ha- 
waiians he made as deacon Alex- 
ander Mackintosh, a young Britisher 
whom the S. P. G. had sent out. When 
he left the islands for the last time 
on June 2, 1870, he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, in addition to 
fiourishing schools, he left foreign 
and native congregations in Hono- 
lulu, mixed congregations in Lahaina, 
Wailuku and Kealakekua, and scat- 
tered communicants elsewhere, all 
supplied by five sisters, three priests 
and one deacon. Upon his return to 
England he resigned his see, and 
after almost eighteen months the 
Archbishop consecrated Alfred Willis 
as second bishop of Honolulu. With 
Willis’ arrival in Hawaii, even the 
stoutest critic agreed that the Church 
in the perfection of its ministry 
had become a permanent part of 
Hawaiian life. 

Although Staley had been too 
scholarly, dignified and aloof for the 
rough-and-tumble Hawaiian com- 
munity, he laid foundations broad 
and deep upon which his successors 
have built the noble edifice that will 
in a few months greet the General 
Convention. 

Bishop Willis had a long and fruit- 
ful episcopate, though harassed by 
political upheaval that led to the 


of Hawaii and by criticisms of bot 
clergy and laity. He extended the 
Church’s ministrations to the islana 
of Kaauwai and began work among 
the increasing number of Orientals, 


extend financial aid to an American 
mission, Willis was obliged to see i 
aid from the Episcopal Church. 
Became missionary 

At the 1902 General Convention) 
the presiding bishop recommendec: 
that he resign, which he did sor 
rowfully but dutifully, and spent tha 
remainder of his life as a missionar 
in Tonga. Henry Bond Restarick, of 
San Diego, California, became tha 


bring peace to the missionary his 
trict. Restarick extended work to the 
Japanese and the recently arrived 
Koreans and to the island of Molokai. 
New missions were founded, and tha 
schools continued; the Community off 
the Transfiguration took charge oft 
St. Andrew’s Priory. After Resta 
rick’s resignation John Dominique 
La Mothe, one of the few bishop 
ever described as humble, served 
Honolulu until his death in 1928f 
and under his care the district began 
to consolidate its gains. Bishop Sam 
uel Harrington Littell’s episcopate 
from 1930 to 1942 was in a critica: 
period of depression followed by tha 
outbreak of war, but the work went 
on. 

Since 1944, under Bishop Harry: 
Sherbourne Kennedy, the Church in! 
Hawaii has seized the opportunities 
of prosperity to make itself felt more 
and more as a force in Hawaiian life.« 
New parishes and missions, new 
schools and an extensive building 
program have been accompanied by 
a vigorous prosecution of the 
Church’s mission. END 


F 


HAWAII | 


T ST. ANDREW'S PRIORY | 


Diocesan School for Girls under the manage- 
ment of the Sisters of the Transfiguration. 


' 
Grades Three through Twelve. College prepara- | 
tory, business, and general courses. Day school | 
only. | 

HONOLULU, HAWAII | 
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‘PERSONAL CONTACT’ 


: ‘The less you think of yourself .. . the better’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
od? We can be helped by noticing 
ow they met those dreary stretches 
f time. They seem to be a necessary 
iscipline imposed upon every soul. 
Je need to submit to them wisely, 
nd there is no value in trying to 
y-pass them if they are indeed from 
od. Sometimes, of course, we de- 
berately separate ourselves from 
im, and that is a different matter 
together. 

Having said this, you may want to 
sk, “What did the saints do about 
2” To begin with, they knew that 
sligion is not simply a collection of 
ious feelings, and that if we look 
mstantly for emotional satisfaction 
“om it, we shall be disappointed. Of 
yurse there will be wonderful oases 
1 our journey, when we can be cer- 
tin of what you call “personal con- 
ict” with God; but I am certain that 
e requires much more of us: He 
ants to educate our wills. To do 
lis, we have to learn to plod along 
yediently when the joy of the aware- 
2ss of His presence is temporarily 
smoved. We feel lost, and instead of 
ishing about frantically in the dark- 
2ss (or the fog, as some describe 
), we need to use a compass: we all 
ave enough light by which to do 
iat, if we wish. The compass con- 
sts of certain laws to which we 
iould be obedient. If we neglect 
lese, we may wander indefinitely, 
* (worse still) decide that our re- 
embrance of the light is just a 
feam. The Devil can say to us at 
is point, “You see? After all, there 
nothing in what you thought was 
religious experience—it is just a 
lildish fantasy!” 

lently and Thoughtfully 

The shadow under which we walk 
iving the “dry” times may have 
en cast by God for our own good, 
cause we have to learn to walk with 
im whether we are aware of His 
‘esence or not. He is with us wheth- 
‘we believe ourselves to be in the 
xht or in darkness. Like a pilot who 
ust ‘fly blind” at night, use your 
struments. You have the resources 
the Church, past, present and to 
me. It is not essential to say one’s 
ivate prayers on one’s. knees, 
ough many people pray best that 
ay. Take your Book of Common 
rayer and read a few prayers, Si- 
otly and thoughtfully. Choose some 
om the Order of Morning or Eve- 
ng Prayer; or from the section be- 
nning on Page 587. Try to turn 
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your thoughts from self to God. Say 
to yourself, “I am not alone. I am 
speaking with a great choir of Chris- 
tians all over the world, with the 
Communion of Saints.” Do not wor- 
ry about your feelings. Above all, try 
to receive Holy Communion at least 
once a week. 

The difficulty about saying your 
prayers in the presence of a room- 
mate may exist chiefly in your own 
mind. I know how self-conscious you 
may feel, but if it is ridicule of which 
you are afraid, I can assure you that 
only the most despicable person would 
make fun of another’s sincere pray- 
ers. Perhaps in the fall you may have 
a new room-mate and might have the 
courage to start as you mean to go 
along. 

Intellect Needs Feeding 

Active, practical work for others is 
good. Go on teaching your class. The 
less you think of yourself, the better. 
Also have you ever thought that, like 
most college students, you are prob- 
ably short of sleep? Try to go to bed 
earlier! Don’t struggle anxiously 
and desperately to be “too good.” 
Just persevere with the “compass” 
and be hopefully obedient. Eventual- 
ly you will regain your conviction of 
God’s presence, for He is there all 
the time. 

One more thing: the intellect we 
offer to God needs feeding. You may 
be so steeped in subjects which do 
not acknowledge our dependence on 
God that you are spiritually starved. 
If you care to write again, I will 
gladly suggest a few “bedside books.” 
Even five minutes a day with one’s 
eyes turned towards our Creator is 
better than ignoring Him completely, 
and it helps, especially when some 
‘clever’ people are assuring you that 
man can save himself! Intellectual 
thrusts from humanists are always 
more upsetting when you have for- 
gotten your compass. You are apt to 
want to follow them instead. 

Evelyn Underhill, one of the great- 
est modern Christian teachers, once 
said to a friend, “Trust God and not 
your own miserable sensations!” 
That is good advice for all of us, I 
think. Read Psalm 139, and you will 
find that down the centuries comes 
the reassurance of a soul in the same 
plight as your own: 

‘Tf I take the wings of the morn- 
ing, and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea: Even there shall Thy 
hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
shall hold me.’ END 


Enroll ‘No w For 


<’SUMMER 
-CAMP — 


NORTH EAST 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


56th season. 2 hrs. N.Y.C. 3 age groups. All land, lake 
sports. Shop, riflery, sailing, bicycling, fishing, news- 
pence: Overnight trips. Mature staff. Nurse. Cabins. 
eason, $425. 4 wks., $225. all incl. 


CHINQUEKA Mt. Tom Lake 


Washington, Conn. 
45 Girls 6-16 


5 mi. from Awosting. Wholesome group living with 
individual guidance whle learning skills in land and 
water sports, sailing, crafts, riding, dancing. Trips. 
Mature staff. Nurse. Excellent food. Cabin and dorm. 
Season, $375. 4 wks., $195. Booklets. State age. 


ORange (N.J.) 6-0852. Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ebner, 
355 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Individuals or family 
groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


5Uth Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped and 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 42 boats, sailing, riding, 
aquaplaning, trips, roller skating. 

Experienced counselors. $410. all 

incl. 100 miles a ee C. Sister 
affiliation. Booklet. 

E_ A. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 

Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


GAY WINDS Ue 

CAMP 
Green Mts. of Vt. Finest select horses. Complete 
course in horsemanship including jumping. Swimming, 


other sports. 
Mrs. Beatrice Howe, Barnard, Vt. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP Cape Cod, Mass. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 30th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Riding. 
All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175 season. 
Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


EAST 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 18th to July 30th 
Boys’ Camp—August Ist to September 2nd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 5% to 7 inclu- 
sive) July 2nd to August 18th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, 
less by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less 
by season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


National Shrine. OAVALRY Camp (14-18); expert 
riding instruction; mounted hikes. PIONEER Camp 
(9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp (14-18) ; expert 
musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12. Wayne, 
Pennsylvania. 


Enroll Now For 


—SUMMER 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


tei | CHICKAGAMI ¢ 
Pines ror BOYS 
Be | NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. $0th Season, Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate, Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach, Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity, Swimming. Boating. 
Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts, Physician. 
Protestant Services, 
4 Weeks $160—S Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St, LQ, 5-1550 


SOUTH 


~ SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS — 


Real camping on 2000 acres near Hendersonville, 
N. C. altitude 3000 ft. § acre private lake, Self 
reliance, leadership and character developed 
through hiking, exploration and construction proj- 
ects. Canoe and truck trips into nearby National 
Forests. Red Cross waterfront program, riding, 
stunts, square dancing, tent living. Christian em- 
phasis in a natural and adventuresome setting. 
Grade A Health rating. Registered nurse. Small 
enrollment. Excellent individual attention, Season: 
June 6-26 $150.00; June 28-Aug. 14 $350.00. 


Write for catalogue: 
The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 


Six profitable weeks of recreation and study for 
boys 9-18. Two age groups. Sailing, swimming, 
tennis, golf, riflery, other sports. Canoe trips. 
Nature study. Regular faculty and facilities of 
Shattuck School, a school of the diocese of Min- 
nesota. Small classes; review or advanced work 
for credit. Basic military training. In southern 
Minnesota. 


For catalog, write Director of Admissions, 


450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minnesota 


WEST 


ST. ANNE'S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 


25 miles from Denver 


Camp for Girls, ages 8-14 under the Sisters 
of St. Anne (Episcopal) June 26-August 
6, 2 weeks $55.00; six weeks $160.00. 
Address: Camp Director 2701 South York 
Street, Denver 10, Cole. 


CAMPS 


advertising in the columns of this maga- 
zine are operated by responsible individ- 
vals. Their purpose is to provide your child 
with a safe, constructive summer holiday. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write for details and 
Camp Catalogues. . . 


MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


The Scriptures Ill 
By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


The fact 
that the Bible 
outstrips in 
sales all oth- 
er books is no 
evidence that 
it is read. To “ 
askiltar ja ‘ 
Bible in the = | 
average household is but to cause 
a frenzied scurrying which em- 
barrasses both host and visitor. 
The Book is there, but why? Let 
us answer that query by creative 
action on our own part if we are 
among those who seldom read the 
Holy Scriptures in systematic 
fashion. But don't let us do it in 
the futile fashion of an isolated 
text a day, even though some wise 
man has written comments upon 
it. That is no way to read any book, 
least of all the writings of the 
Divine Library which—despite the 
striking character of many a 
phrase—only reveal their mean- 
ing for us within their context. 

It is Bryan Green, I think, who 
urges newcomers to the Bible to 
read Philippians first . . . and 
then St. Mark. That is good coun- 
sel. The little Pauline letter is 
amazingly gripping in the way in 
which it compels the reader to 
meet the challenge of the redeem- 
ing Christ. Here is “the Hound of 
Heaven” in relentless pursuit of 
the wayward soul. And St. Mark, 
so short and swift that you can 
read it at a sitting, is the incom- 
parable picture of the Incarnate 
Lord within the fabric of history. 
To read it through without com- 
mentary or prejudice is to be 
caught in the blessed trap of Re- 
demption. Let us begin ... and 
we will “rejoice evermore.” 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 


Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3. Pa 


OBITUARY 


Suddenly at his home in Charles Town, West Vir- 
ginia, Charles Edward Ambler on April 4, 1955. 
Services in Zion Church; interment in family Tot 
in churchyard. 

E’en as he trod that day to God 

So walked he from his birth 

In simpleness and gentleness 

And honor and clean worth. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 7 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
9% 8c 7c 
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HELP WANTED 


Women wanted. Temporary, six months. Mail post- 
cards. Good handwriting or typewriter. Box 47,/ 
Watertown, Mass. 


a month. Forty minutes from New York. Reply: / 
Rev. Harold G. Willis, Saint Mark's Church, West 
Orange, N. J- 


SEVERAL GIRLS to address, mail postcards. 
Spare time every week. Write Box 161 Belmont, 
Mass. 


ASSISTANT Deacon or Priest, definite P.B. 
Churchman, send biography and references to Box | 
1283 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIRECTOR of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, lady | 
with suitable training, no extremes in Churchman-{ 
ship. Send qualifications to Box 1284 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. | 


POSITION OPEN for Choir Director-Organist at 
Saint Mary’s Episcopal Church, High Point, North 
Carolina; also good teaching prospects. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR wanted by an Episco- 
pal Institution for Children. Please reply to dea 


coness Affleck, House of the Good Shepherd, 
Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED—a young minister, or unmarried 
woman, to take charge of Religious Education in one 
of America’s famous and historic churches, located 
in a large Atlantic Seaboard city. The man shouldl 
have graduated from seminary about four years agay 
and have had considerable experience in religious 
education. He would receive a good salary as Assist- 
ant Minister. It is preferable that he be married bu 
not necessary. The woman (not over 40) should! 
have graduated in religious education several years) 
ago. Selection for this position could be one of twaw 
things—a life-long affiliation or it could, after “as 
éral years, act as a springboard to another position. 
Complete resume should be addressed to Box 12818 
Episcopal Churchnews. Replies held in strictest 
confidence. | 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


PRIEST, married, desires medium sized parish. 
preferably near the East coast, good preacher, cen 
tral churchmanship. Box 1277 Episcopal Church 
news, Richmond 11, Va. | 
a nee 
PRIEST desires holiday duty, July or August, som 
remuneration, eastern provinces preferred. Repl 
Box 1282 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va/ 


ee — 
SINGLE PRIEST available for supply work Jung 
or July around New York. Box 1285 Episcopa) 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CHURCH WOMAN, single, 44; experienced co!) 
lege teacher; administrator A.B. Th.M., graduate 
study in Sociology. Wants position in Churc 
School or College, Canterbury House or Chure 
administered institution. B. Eureath White, 801 S| 
Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois 
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